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ABSTRACT 

A study examined (1) whether students whose teachers 
possess a higher level of professional development exhibit greater 
time-on-task in reading than students whose teachers exhibit a lower 
level of professional development, and (2) if any specific aspects of 
teachers' professional development were related to a significantly 
greater amount of time-on-task in reading on the part of students. 
Data describing teachers' professional development were collected 
from 35 classroom teachers on personal data forms, while time-on-task 
data were collected by observing 200 individual students in four 
elementary schoolf at periodic intervals during the school year. 
Finding» indicateJ there was no relationship between average student 
time-on- task in reading and four of the five aspects of teachers' 
professional development investig&ted. One variable, possession of a 
Master's degree, was negatively associated with student time-on-task 
at a statistically significant level. Finally, a significant negative 
correlation wt^s found between years of teaching experience and 
student time-on-task, suggesting that as teachers acquire additional 
teaching experience their students exhibit a decrease in time-on-task 
in reading, (Tables of data and a five-page bibliography are 
included; among the appendixes are the classroom observation form, 
teacher personal data form, project guidelines, and teacher time 
allocation form.) (Author/HOD) 
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Abstract 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEACHERS AND STUDENT TIME-ON-TASK 
Peter Waterman Llsl 
Under the Supervision of Professor Richard A. Rossmiller 

The purposes of this study were twofold: (1) to determine 
whether students whose teachers possesc a higher level of profes- 
sional development exhibit greater time-on-task in reading than 
students whor.e teachers exhibit a lower level of professional 
development; and (2) to determine if any specific aspects of 
teachers' professional development were related to a significantly 
greater amount of time-on-task in reading on the part of students. 
The major hypothesis was: 

H, There is no statistically significant relationship 
between the amount of time-on-task in reading 
displayed by students, and various aspects of 
teachers' professional development. 

Data were collected on 35 classroom teachers and 200 students 

in four Wisconsin elementary schools, using two instruments. Data 

describing teachers' professional development were supplied by 

teachers on a personal data form. Student time-on-task data were 

collected by conducting individual student observations at periodic 

intervals during the school year. The data were collected during 

the 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82 school years as part of the 

School Resource Utilization Project of the Wisconsin Center for 

xvii 
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Education Research* The hypothesis was tested using stepwise mul- 
tiple regression analyses with the level of statistical signifi- 
cance set at .05. 

The major findings and conclusions were: 

1. There was no relationship between average student time- 
on task in reading and four of the five aspects of teachers' pro- « 
fesslonal development investigated In this study. 

2. One variable t possession of a Master's degree » was 
negatively associated with student tlme-on-task at a statistically 
significant level. 

3. A significant negative correlation was found between 
years of teaching experience and student time-on- task, suggesting 
that as teachers acquire additional teaching experience their 
students exhibit a decrease in tlme-on-task in reading. 

Based on the findings » implications for practitioners and 
future researchers were suggested. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRDDUCriON 

The field of education has experienced many changes In recent 
years. Open classrooms » Individualized Instruction, programs for 
gifted and disadvantaged learners, and competency tests for 
students as well as teachers all have been Instituted In at least 
some schools. These applications of theories have enabled research- 
ers to study the impact of these changes on students and their 
learning. Each of the aforementioned Innovations represents a 
considerably different strategy in attempting to improve student 
learning. However, there Is one common factor. That Is the element 
of time and how It Is used by students and teachers. 

It cannot be denied that time Is an omnipresent function of 
every educational process, yet It has received relatively little 
attention by educational researchers (Thomas, Kemmerer, Monk, 
1978). When efforts have focused on the relationship of time to 
student learning it has generally been examined in a larger context 
than the individual student *s use of time (Mann, 1928; Gump, 1967; 
Smith, 1979). Time allocadon by a group of students is an out- 
growth of how the individuals comprising that group spend their 
time. Thus, the focus of this study is on the use of time by indi- 
vidual students and the factors which can influence or affect uses 
of time. 
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A common strategy used to link student outcomes to a time 
variable Is through examining teacher time allocations. Garner 
(1978) reported a vide range in the amount of time spent on subject 
matter by teachers at the same grade level. Stalllngs (1980) 
asserted that student outcomes are not merely a function of how 
much teacher time Is allocated » but of how effectively that time 
Is used and managed. This notion Is further supported by the work 
of Hamlschfeger and Wiley (1978), Stalllngs (1975), and Stalllngs, 
Needels, and Stayrook (1979), all of whom found that student aca- 
demic achievement Is not solely and exclusively a function of 
Instructional period length. Quite obviously, student learning Is 
dependent upon how time within the Instructional period is used, 
not merely the amount of time allocated for use. 

The teacher Is most directly responsible for establishing 
and managing instructional periods on a day-to-day basis. It has 
been shown that even in similar settings, quite different amounts 
of time may be allocated to a subject (Gamer, 1978). But given 
situations where equal time is allocated, what affect does the 
teacher have on how that time is spent? In discussing teacher 
effectiveness in the elementary school. Good (1979) asserted that 
managerial abilities of teachers have been found to relate posi- 
tively to student achievement in every process-product study con- 
ducted to date. At one time it was thought that curriculum 
materials and methods could be developed to negate differences in 
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Individual teachers* styles and characteristics* Research results 
do not support this notion, and It was concluded by Chall (1967) 
that teachers are more important than the method » and Indirectly 
affect a particular curriculum regardless of what learning aids 
are being used. 

If Indeed teachers do make a difference, as the research 
findings suggest, it is Important to note those differences which 
can affect student learning positively. Volumes have been written 
concerning teacher characteristics, effectiveness, tJid student 
achievement (e.g., Rakow, Air as Ian, & Madius, 1978; Brophy & 
Evertson, 1974; McDonald & Ellas, 1976). Despite the breadth and 
depth of research examining these variables of learnings few studies 
have dealt directly with the use of time by students. The impor- 
tance of time and its usage cannot be taken lightly and therefore 
warrants serious attention by educational researchers. Of primary 
interest in this research were the factors which comprise teachers* 
professional development, and the relationships that may exist 
between student time allocation and such factors. 

The resesrcher interested in student time allocation cannot 
^ be satisfied with merely a quantity measure of "how much." As noted 

previously, it is necessary to be aware of how time is spent. 
Furthermore, it is Important to identify the characteristics a 
teacher may possess that irfluence positively the use of time by a 
student or total class. Does the teacher* s level of educational 
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attainment significantly affect student time-on-task? Do teachers* 
characteristics such as Inservlce professional development ^ years 
of experience^ or Involvement with professional organizations 
significantly affect haw their students spend time In school? 
Questions such au these were answered by the major question of this 
research: Is there a statistically significant relationship between 
the amount of on-task time In reading displayed by students and 
various aspects of teachers* professional development? 

Background of the Study 

The use of time by Individual students Is presently being 
examined by the Resource Utilization Project of the Wisconsin 
Center for Education Research. That research Is designed to 
examine a variety of resources which may exert an affect upon the 
learning of students. The basis for the project Is a conceptual 
framework for analysis of education production designed by 
Rossmlller and Geske (1977) (see Figure 1.1). As can be seen from 
the framework^ Inputs from the external environment t including 
human and material resources » establish the parameters within which 
resources are applied at the classroom level. From these applica- 
tions are produced the outputs of the educational system. 

Awareness of the fact that many social and environmental 
factors affect the learning of studer«:s has led Rossmlller to 
undertake a broad study of these f<xtor8 and how they impact upon 
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the output of the educational system. Based on the conceptual 
framework displayed In Figure 1.1» the research Is designed to 
Identify and measure most of the resources comprising the Input to 
the educational system and assess them In relationship to the sys- 
tem* s output. The methodology of this research Is significant 
because each student represents a potential unit for analysis. The 
vast majority of research of this type has utilized either class- 
room, school, or school district data. This research treats each 
student as an Individual, and studies the effect of various Inputs 
on the student's usage of time and other inputs. 

The aforementioned research project provided the foundation 
for the present study in which certain characteristics of the pro- 
fessional training and development of teachers were examined in 
relation to their students* time allocation in reading. 

Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the relationship 
between various aspects of teachers* professional development and 
student tlme-on-tasfc. Hamischfeger (1978) asserted that most 
research and evaluation studies have not aided the school because 
of the concentration on the outcomes of schooling, rather than the 
teaching-learning process and the linkage of resources to resource 
use to student achltveaent. This research focused upon resources 
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Is spent) 9 which Is considered a vital part of the teaching-learning 
process. 

Close examination of the conceptual framework outlined by 
Bossmlller and Geske (1977) reveals many Inputs which may Impact 

^ upon a student's educational experience. The present research 

examined one facet of the human resource Input function — the class- 
room teacher — and how It affected student time-on-task. The teacher 
Is Irrefutably an Important variable In student learning. The 
simple fact that many of a student's waking hours during a school 
week are spent at school underscores the importance of teachers and 
their contribution to the outcomes of the educational system. 

Recognizing the importance of teachers and their affect upon 
students 9 this researcher undertook to examine the relationship of 
teachers' professional development to student tlme-on-task. A 
teacher's professional development can take many forms » and students 
can spend their time In many ways. Thus* It was of Interest to 
determine if a relationship existed between the two. The implica- 
tions of such a finding for teacher education programs » as well as 
for elementary education practices » are self-evident. All educators 

^ with an interest in elementary education and/or teacher education 

may gain greater insight into the educational process as a result 
of this study. 

Teachers have long been the subject of study concerning how 
they affect students and student learning. However » it is apparent 
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that students* time Is an extremely valuable resource In the learn- 
ing process and i&erits closer study. 

Review of the Literature 

The literature germane to this study Included studies focus- 
ing on time allocation In classrooms » schools » and school districts; 
preparation and practice of teachers; time as an educational re- 
source; and student tlme--on--task. The conclusions and Implications 
of these studies are stmmarlzed here as they relate to the stated 
problem of this research. 

Time Allocation 

Researchers in the field of education long >ave sought to 
determine why, and the manner of how, students learn. Numerous 
variables have been postulated as being "key" determinants In 
student achievement. This Is especially true In the subject of 
reading 9 ^^^hlch Is considered by many to be the foundation for all 
other academic learning. Thousands of articles and reports dealing 
with the sociological y physiological , and psychological factors 
affecting the reading of normal and atypical learners » as well as 
teacher affects on reading performance, are among the topics 
covered. However, It was not until 1974 that teacher preparation 
and practice In the teaching of reading was thought to be Important 
enough to warrant Its own classification In the annual Index by the 
Reading Research Quarterly . Similarly, Frohrelch (1978) found that 
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In research on the learning process y student time largely has been 
neglected as a variable. 

Just as reading research has focused for years on many areas 
other than teacher preparation y studies of resource allocation have 

^ given little attention to the use of time by the Individual student. 

Many facets of the learning process have been examined In an attempt 
to ascertain why students learn at different rates. An early 
attempt by Mann (1928) reported that time allotments to subjects In 
school systems across the United States varied widely. Using data 
from 444 cities, Mann found that the school district allocating the 
most Instructional time to reading In grades 1 to 6 gave 11.8 times 
more than the school district making the smallest time allotment. 
Figures for other subjects In this largest allotment/smallest allot- 
ment ratio were: literature, 109:1; arithmetic, 4.4:1; history, 
22.9:1; nature study and elementary science, 144:1; and unasslgned 
and free time, 696.7:1. Mann concluded that there was "a pressing 
need for a scientific study of the problem of carefully budgeting 
the time which the child spends In the grades of elementary 
school." Mann*s work provided useful Insights Into the time allot- 

H ted to subjects by schools, but It did not deal with the question 

of how Individual students use their time. It was not until 
Carroll* s (1963) work that the student* s time was recognized as an 
important resource in the learning process. He defined time-on- task 
as ".the time during which he (the learner) is 'paying attention* and 
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'trying to learn*" (p. 725). Carroll further demonstrated his high 
regard for student time by proposing a model which distinguished 
between elapsed time and student time-on-task. His model contained 
five factors — three are associated with time needed for learning » 
and two determine time spent In learning. Carroll asserted that 
time needed In learning is determined by an individual's aptitude, 
ability to understand instructions, and quality of instruction. 
Time spent in learning is a combination of opportunity (time allowed 
for learning) and perseverance (the time which a student is willing 
to spend on a learning task). Implied from Carroll's model is that 
with all other factors being equal, learning %d.ll be a function of 
student perseverance (time*-on-task) • 

Many factors influence how students spend their time. One 
important factor is the teacher. Reid (1975) reported the teacher 
"factor" accounts for a major portion of pupils' reading achieve- 
ment and is a primary factor in determining whether children will 
be successful in learning to read. With regard to teachers' educa- 
tion, Hanushek (1971) found that tho education of teachers within 
the most recent year, as opposed to five years previously, was 
worth .2 to .3 years of reading achievement to a third-grade 
student However, it did not matter whether the teacher was 
enrolled in a degree program or simply taking courses. 

Problemo inevitably arise when research on student achieve- 
ment is undertaken. When classroom research is discussed with 
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regard to students, the method and materials used are often cited 
as a factor that must be controlled. However, some researchers 
have questioned the overall effect of methods and materials. 
^ Harris and Morrison (1969) reported that the teacher Is far move 

^ Important than the method. They stated that "costly procedures 

such as smaller classes and provision of auxiliary personnel may 
continue to give disappointing results If teaching skills are not 
Improved" (p. 340). Bond and Dykstra (1967) conducted research 
which examined flrst-'grade reading studies, and concluded that *^o 
one approach Is so distinctly better In all situations ana respects 
than the others that It should be considered the one best method 
and used exclusively." They also asserted that to improve reading 
Instruction, It Is ne;.es8ary to train better teachers of reading, 
rather than to expect a panacea In the form of materials. 

While the effects of Instructional time and hov It Is used 
Is attracting more attention, the variations In time r^llotted to 
various subjects also Is becoming Increasingly evident. Just as 
Mann found an extremely vide range In the time allotted to various 
subjects from city to city, differences In time allotment can be 
1i found within the sam^ grade level of the same school. Gamer 

(1978) found It not uncommon to have two teachers of the same 
grade. In the same school, using th^ same curriculum, with one 
spending r ''ce as much time on mathematics as the other. This 
clearly would be expected to have an effect on student achievement 
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Research conducted by Glaser (1968) and Atkinson (1968) 
supports the view that a vide range exists among students In their 
learning time. They suggested that learning rates of students 
differ by a ratio of about 5:1* That Is, the slowest 5 percent of 

^ the learners require about five times as much time to complete a 

given task as do the fastest 5 percent* Their estimates were 
expressed In terms of elapsed time, not learning time. Many fac- 
tors other than a student *8 "speed" affect how much time one spends 
on a task, or on-task; yet It remains true that there exists a wide 
variation between time allocation of students and their completion 
of a given task. 

Utilization of student time by schools often goes beyond the 
actual school day. This Intrusion Into the after-school time of 
students Is often In the form of homework assignments. The use of 
discretionary time for school work Is supp rted by parents 
(Phi Delta Kappan/Gallup Poll, 1976), and can add a significant 
amount of time to the school day. As Gamer (1978) pointed out, a 
half hour of homework adds 10 percent to a five-hour school day 
and 67 percent to a 45-niilnute class. There are numerous variables 

^ that may affect the amount of tine a student spends on homework 

and thus mediate Its effect on educational outcomes. The point of 
Interest here Is that homework represents a required commitment 
and allocation of time by students. Furthermore, after-school time 
of students Is a resource which requires Identification so that a 

29 
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comprehensive analysis of educational resources and outcomes can be 
carried out. 

When computing and analyzing the time allocations of elemen- 
tary school students It may be tempting to regard It as having no 
economic value because foregone earnings are almost nonexistent; 
however, this does not lessen the importance of that time. Thomas 
(1977) asserted that elementary students* time may be worth more 
than time of students of later years, because the skills attained 
In the elementary years are the basis for application of skills to 
produce new learning later on. Foregoing skill mastery In the early 
school years may lower the Individual's ability to produce addi- 
tional "human capital" In the future. 

Preparation and Practice of Teachers 

A great deal has been written about the teacher as a variable 
In the reading process, but very little Is known about the effect 
of the teacher's professional preparation on student usage of time. 
When a careful study of teacher education programs has been 
attempted, numerous problems have been encountered. Ellas (1971) 
reported that the formal preparation of teachers Is dictated by 
state certification laws and affected by university programs. 
Furthermore, Inequalities In state requirements, and Inconsistencies 
between Instructional programs and those same requirements, make 
detailed analysis of professional preparation for teaching diffi- 
cult. If not impossible. Perhaps this situation has discouraged 
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many researchers and led them to direct their efforts Into specific 
areas of teacher education rather than treating It as a totality. 

Bldwell and Kasarda (1975) researched the relationship 
between school district organization and student achievement 
(Figure 1.2). One of the four structural variables they used was 
a measure of staff qualifications, which was in part determined by 
the number of teachers who had attained at least a Master's degree. 
The data supported Bldwell and Kasarda 's prediction that a positive 
relationship would exist between staff qualification and such vari- 
ables as school size, available resources, percent of disadvantaged 
students, and parental education. All of these variables provided 
input into the dependent variable of average high school achieve- 
ment test scores in reading and mathematics. Bldwell and Kasarda 
did find a positive relationship between staff qualifications and 
reading aihievament, but not mathematics achievement. They attrib- 
uted this finding to the effects of parental education and the 
possibility that parents have greater involvement in the reading 
curriculum than in mathematics. 

Zais (1978), who was concerned with teacher competency as 
it related to reading, examined reading scores of graduating 
secondary education majors. The results showed that although a 
majority of the sample read better than incoming freshmen, a sub- 
stantial minority of the seniors did not read as well as 75 percent 
of the freshmen and may have had a learning disability. McDonald 
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(1976) examined the relationship between teacher performance and 
pupil learning In second- and fifth-grade classrooms. Performance 
was evaluated through direct observations and self-reports by the 
teachers. This Information was then related to pupil learning In 
reading and mathematics. McDonald concluded that at the second- 
grade level, direct Individual Instruction was the key to effective 
teaching, while at the fifth-grade level, Instruct lou and Interac- 
tion were most effective. These conclusions provide useful Infor- 
mation for teacher time allocation and instructional methods, but 
do not lend Insight Into how the students spend their time within 
the teacher-established instructional time block. 

Observations of total classes were conducted by Davidson and 
Ho Hey (1979) in ^ effort to determine exactly how much of the 
school day was spent on instructional activities. They found that 
20 percent of the day was spent on noninstructional activities, and 
when that time was added to recess and lunch time, only three hours 
and forty-five minutes of the six hour and ten^mlnute school day 
was available for actual Instruction. Gump (1967) reported similar 
findings with regard to time spent in noninstructional activities. 
He stated that 12 percent of students* time was spent in transition 
in and out of classrooms. Estimates of noninstructional time by 
Grannis (1978) in ten nontraditional second**grade classrooms 
included time spent on any activity not related to a fundamental or 
supplemental subject area as well as transition time. His data 
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revealed a 9 to 13 percent range In time spent on "environmental 
maintenance." 

While It Is not feasible to think of a school day with no 
nonlnstructlonal time, there does exist some evidence that a rela- 
tionship exists between tine allotment and sttident achievement. 
After Davidson and Holley reported their findings, the schools 
"tightened up" their days to lessen the time spent on noninstruc- 
tional activities and reported an increase in achievement test 
scores. Classroom observations of individual students provided 
Jacobson (1980) with data from vh5 « he concluded a positive rela- 
tionship existed between allocated time and mathematics achievement. 
Fisher et al. (1979) asserted that the simultaneous occurrance of 
allocated time, student engagement, and student success rate re-* 
suited in "academic learning time." All three of these components 
of academic learning time were found to be positively associated 
with learning. Smith (1979), however, found only a very slight 
relationship between allocated time and achievement. Furthermore, 
in her study of fifth-grade teachers and their time allotment to 
social studies instruction, she concluded the usefulness of allo- 
cated time as a potent variable in planning or evaluation of 
instructional time was questionable. 

There does exist some research findings which suggest that 
student Involvement may be affected by, and be a function of, their 
perception of their own ability. Anderson (1973) has concluded that 
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higher ability students devoted more class time to learning than 
students of low ability. McDermott (1977) studied student ability 
as It related to student demand for teacher time and materials. In 
his case study he found that hlgh-ablllty students obtained over 
one-third more time than the teacher had planned to spend with them. 
If time allocation of teachers Is Indeed affectei by student ability 
levels » such a finding would support Kemmerer*s (1979) notion that 
"efficiency In learning may therefore be closely related to obtain- 
ing the resources necessary for learning" (p. 4). 

Decisions concerning time allotment In the classroom are 
ultimately the responsibility of the teacher. Despite the impor- 
tance of this day-to-day responsibility , the use of teacher time is 
another area that has not been the subject of a great deal of 
research. Perhaps this is due to a long standing belief that 
smaller classes will undoubtedly yield **better** outcomes in the 
learning of students , it being assumed that the teacher will be 
able to spend more time with individual students when the class is 
smaller. Although this assertion seems logical, it is grounded in 
theory which makes inferences based on average class size and 
average class scores* Because teachers do possess decision-making 
authority concerning how time is spent in classrooms » it is impor- 
tant to study the effects not only in terms of the ''class/* but in 
terms of the individual student. 
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When studies have been conducted examining the ways teachers 
allocate their time to students, significant differences have been 
found. In a descriptive (rather than Inferential) study. Good and 
Beckerman (1978) observed three classrooms In each of two schools. 
They concluded that student Involvement was highest when the pupils 
were part of a group (large or small) with the teacher present. 
Their data also revealed that students vorfced Independently 51 per- 
cent of the school day. There were, however, large differences In 
the amount of student tlme-on-task In each Instructional setting of 
the classroom and school. Their data showed whole-class Instruction 
comprising 1.6 percent of total class time In one classroom, while 
In another classroom the figure was 29.3 percent. Good and Becker- 
man provided no data on measures of educational outcomes; therefore, 
no conclusions were drawn regarding the consequences of this wide 
variation In teacher /class time and student achievement. 

Teachers may have day-to-day authority over how much time Is 
spent on subject matter, but they do not have complete autonomy. 
Kemmerer (1979) cited numerous factors that contribute to decisions 
about how time Is spent. Community preferences and local philos- 
ophies affect how school time is allocated, as do parental decisions 
regarding school attendance. Administrative decisions In regard to 
number of days in the school year, length of school day, and prior- 
ity of particular curriculum areas also affect use of student time. 
With all these sources of input affecting time allocation, Kemmerer 
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still found a very large variation In the time teachers allotted to 
a particular content area within a subject. She found the amount 
of time spent on creative writing in four fifth-grade language arts 
classes was .89 i, 5^ and 6 percent of total class time. Equally 
large differences were found in the time spent in second-grade 
reading and mathematics. 

Student Time'-On-Task 

The function of student learning time has been expressed by 
researchers in several wa^ The terms tlme-on-task, involvement, 
overt (verstis covert) involvement, and attentlveness all have been 
used to refer to that time during which a student can be observed 
fulfilling the responsibilities assigned by the teacher for that 
particular block of time (Barley, 1975). In reviewing the litera- 
ture presented in the following paragraphs, the aforementioned 
terms will be used interchangeably. 

Student time spent in active learning was the subject of 
research by Anderson (1973), Arlin (1974), and Ozcelik (1974). 
They found the amount of time that a student spends directly on 
overt or covert learning is highly predictive of the learning 
V achievement (performance) of the student. When related to teachers 

and quality of instruction, the data supported the expectation that 
when the quality of instruction was high, students* level of 
achievement and tlme-on-task increased. Conversely, when the 
quality of instruction was low, student achievement and time-on- 
task decreased. 
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In a study of attentlveness of students » Shannon (1942) 
found a correlation of .59 between 100 eighth-grade students* 
attention scores and related follov-nip test scores. However » the 
material being read (an article on parachute jumping) may have 
influenced a student's desire to listen » and students* actual 
listening comprehension abilities could affect test results. 
Edminston and Rhoades (1959) conducted similar research correlating 
the observed attention of 94 high school seniors with their Califor- 
nia Achievement Test scores in reading » English, and mathematics. 
A correlation of .58 was found between attention and test scores 
in those same areas. A more extensive study was undertaken by 
Lahademe (1967) » who followed 125 sixth-grade students over a 
three-month period. Her attention ratings were based on observa- 
tions of the students in class. These ratings were correlated with 
scores on the Scott-Foresman Reading Test (for reading) and the 
Stanford Achievement Tests (for reading, language, and mathematics). 
Correlations on the Scott-Foresman test were .51 for males and .59 
for females; Stanford Achievement Test correlations ranged from .46 
to .53 for males, and from .37 to .49 for females. 

Jarvis* (1963) findings substantiated the work of previous 
researchers (Daughtery, 1955; Denny, 1955; Phillips, 1962) who 
correlated time allocation with general achievement and with spe- 
cific subject achievement by students. Jarvls concluded that class 
periods of at least 55 minutes in length at one time in elementary 
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school arithmetic resulted In significant gains In arithmetic 
achievement for all ability levels. 

While the strength of the correlations obtained In these 
studies vary, they all showed a positive relationship between the 
amount of attention (time-on-task) a student gives to a subject 
and the student's achievement test scores. A wide range of factors 
and variables can affect student tlme-on-task; the variable of 
Interest In this research Is the teacher and, more specifically, 
certain characteristics cf the teacher's professional training and 
development which might affect student tlme-on*task. 

All of the aforementioned research has contributed knowledge 
that may help educators achieve their goal of Increasing the amount 
of Instruction provided to students. The studies cited here make 
it apparent that there are many demands which affect student time 
allocation. Administrative policy, teacher management of the 
classroom, parental decisions, and socialization processes all 
impact on how a student's time is spent. Perhaps it was the myriad 
of variables which influence student time allocation that caused 
Cusick (1973) to conclude that a good day would be one in which an 
average student spent an hour to one and one-half hours involved in 
the subject matter. 

In summation, the review of literature presented here reveals 
a need for further study of student time allocation and its rela- 
tion to the teacher. On the basis of previous research, it is 
suggested that: 
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1. There will be a systematic relationship between student 
time allocation and teachers* professional development » 
although the strength and degree of the relationship Is 
uncertain* 

2. There will be specific aspects of teachers' professional 
development that are related to greater student time-on* 
task. 

Questions and Hypothesis 

The review of literature presented here and the current 
state of the art regarding teacher professional development and 
student tlme-on-task gave Insight into new areas to be researched* 
It is clear that student time Is a very important resource in 
learning t and as Hamlschfeger (1978) asserts^ "To use available 
resources in the most beneficial way for students is a teacher as 
well as an administrator responsibility" (p* 19)* In regard to the 
aforementioned research and the need for lurther inquiries in which 
student time is treated as a resource in leamingy this research 
sought to answer the following two questions: 

1. Do students whose teachers possess a higher level of 
professional development exhibit greater time-on-task 
in reading than students whose teachers exhibit a lower 
level of professional development? 
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2. Are there specific aspects of teachers* professional 
development that are related to a significantly greater 
amount of tlme-on-task In reading on the part of the 
students? 

These questions were answered by testing the following null 
hypothesis: 

1. There Is no statistically significant relationship 

between the amount of tlme<-on-task In reading displayed 
by a student » and var'^ous aspects of the teacher* s 
professional development. 

Definition of Terms 

This research Is designed to focus upon the relationship 
between student use of school time and the pr Sessional development 
of teachers. Because different researchers have used different 
terms to describe similar aspects of their work, It Is Important 
to define operationally certain words or phrases used lu this 
study: 

1, Aspects of professional development ; experiences which 
add to a teacher *8 abilities and effectiveness as a teacher. Of 
particular Interest In this research are teachers* formal course 
work, noncredlt professional l]iq[>ro 'ement courses (e.g., workshops, 
couferences; involvement In professional and community organiza- 
tions; recency of these activities; and years of teaching experi- 
ence. 
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2. Tlme-on-task : time during which the student (s) being 
observed Is either working Independently, one-to-one with a teacher 
or aide, In a small group, with other students, or In a large group 
m a specific learning task sanctioned by the teacher. 

3. Working Independently : the student Is working alone. 
I.e., reading, writing, or using learning aids or materials. 

4. One to one ; the student Is working with the teacher, 
an aide or a volunteer, with no other students. 

5. Small group ; the student Is working within a group 
which Is less than total class size and Is led by an adult. 

6. Large group : the student Is working with the teacher 
and other students In a class size or larger group. 

7. With student (s) : the student Is working with other 
student(8), but not with an adult. A teacher or aide may be 
present but Is not working directly with the student being observed. 

8. Off -task : the student Is clearly not involved with the 
learning task established by the teacher for that time. This can 
include, but is not limited to, th. student resting, staring, 
wandering about, leaving the room for noninstructional purposes, 
or exhibiting behavior which is not conducive to a learning envi- 
ronment in the classroom. 

9. Proc**ss behavior : the student is waiting for the 
teacher, or for teacher direction, before proceeding. 

10. Non-observable : the student has Ic i;t the room or is 
not observable in the room. 
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Organization of the Study 

This Initial chapter has Included an Introduction to the 
study and background Information relevant to the study, a statement 
of the problem to be addressed, a review of previous research 
germane to thl«< study* Identification of the questions and hypothe- 
sis to be tested, and a definition of terms which are central to 
this research. Chapter II deals with the design and methodology 
used In the study. Including explanation of research design, 
xastrumentatlon, data collection, and data analysis procedures. 
Data presentation and analysis will be found in Chapter III. The 
final chapter summarizes the results of the study with findings, 
conclusions, and implications to practice and future research. 
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CHAPTER II 

DESIOI AND METHODOLOGY 

The research design and methodology employed In this study 
will be described In this chapter. It Includes the following sec- 
tions: design of the study, population and sample, a description 
of the instnmentatlon used to collect the data, data collection 
procedures, and descriptions of time and teacher variables* 

Design of the Study 

The design for this study was an ex post facto correlational 
study* Two sets of data were used (teachers* professional develop- 
ment and student tlme-on-task in reading). The data were collected 
during the 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82 school years as part of 
the Resource Utilization Projecw of the Wisconsin Center for Educa- 
tion Research. Student time-on-task data were collected by conduct- 
ing Individual student observations at periodic Intervals during 
the school year. Consistency among observers was established 
through training sess^ using the observation instniment (see 
Appendix A) . D^ta concerning teacher professional development were 
obtained froii an instrument completed by the teachers (see Appen- 
dix B), and from school records when necessary. 
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Population and Sample 

This research utilized students In four Wisconsin elementary 
schools that contain grades K-6. The four schools, two serving 
urban populations and two serving small-town/rural areas, were 
^ selected according to the following considerations: 

1. They had, and were expected to continue to hsve, 
relative \ stable enrollment patterns. 

2. They represented varying demographic characteristics. 

3. They professed to have adopted Individually Guided 
Education (IGE) as their educational philosophy. 

4. They were willing to participate for the three-year 
duration of the study. 

Basic descriptive Information on each of the four sample schools In 

the study Is presented In Table 2.1. For each school, Information 

Is given regarding approximate community size served by the school, 

type of area served and geographic location, grades enrolled, and 

approximate enrollment. 

Since the participating schools were not selected randomly, 

one cannot generalize the results of this research beyond the 

parameters of the participant schools. However, to the extent that 

these four schools were not uniquely different from other schools, 

the results obtained may be applicable to other schools In similar 

districts. Thus, each participant school district was compared to 

other similar sized school districts on nine variables: total 

average dally membership (ADM), total pupil/teacher ratio. 
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TABLE 2.1 

DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE SCHOOLS 



School 


Approximate 
coionunlty 
size served 
by school 


Type of area 
and 

geographic 
location 


Grades 


Enrollment 


1 


50,000 


Medium city/ 
Northwestern 
Wisconsin 


K-6 


500 


2 


3,700 


Rural/ 

Southern 

Wisconsin 


K-6 


400 


3 


10,000 


Small city/ 

Southern 

Wisconsin 


K-6 


520 


4 


50,000 


Medium city/ 
North Central 
Wisconsin 


K-6 


465 
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minority enrollment » contract salary average y teacher average 
experience (local and total) » cost per member y cost per member 
less transportation 9 and equalized valuation per member. 

A mean and standard deviation were computed for each variable 
^ In each group. The groups were established as follows: 

1. School District 1 was compared to other Wisconsin 
school districts serving conounlty population centers 
of 40,000 to 60y000 persons (see Table 2.2). 

2. School Districts 2 and 3 were compared to other 
Wisconsin school districts with an ADM of 1,500 
to 3,000 students (see Table 2.3). 

3. School District 4 was compared to other Wisconsin 
school districts with an ADM of 3,000 to 5,000 
students (see Table 2.4). 

The comparisons revealed that the school districts which 
participated In this study are generally typical of other Wisconsin 
school districts of similar size. Therefore, the results obtained 
In this study are probably Indicative of what would be found In 
other Wisconsin school districts with similar characteristics. 

Upon selection of an agreement from the schools to partici- 
pate, parental consent forms (see Appendix C) were distributed to 
each student In the third grade during the 1979-80 school year. 
^ Parental consent was given for the participation of approximately 

250 students; however, due to changes In attendance boundaries at 
one school and students' families moving during the three years, 
the saople numbered approximately 200 for thJ.s study. 
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TABLE 2.2 



COMPARISON OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 1 WITH OTHER WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS SERVING COMMUNITY POPULATIONS 
OF 40,000 TO 60,000 PERSONS 



Variable 


School 
District 
1 


Other Wisconsin school 
districts serving 
community populations of 
40,000 to 60,000 persons (N-7) 






Mean 


S.D. 


Total ADM 


9,767 


9,702 


2,103 


Total Pupil/ 
tee her ratio 


17:1 


16.76:1 


1.55 


Minority enrollment 


203 


335 


271 


Contract salary 
average 


17,756 


17,020 


1,208 


Teachers* average 
experience (in years) 
Local 
Total 


10.4 
13.9 


11.4 
14.07 


1.22 
1.64 


Cost/member 


2,469 


2,458 


333 


Cost/member less 
transportation 


2,357 


2,409 


327 


Equalized valuation/ 
member 


93,254 


117,260 


39,001 
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TABLE 2.3 

COMPARISON OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 2 AND 3 WITH OTHER WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVING AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP (ADM) 
OP 1,500 TO 3,000 STUDENTS 



Variable 


School 
District 
2 


School 
District 
3 


Other Wisconsin school 
districts with ADM of 
1.500 to 3.000 students 
(N-70) 








Mean 


S.D. 


Total ADM 


2.471 


2.692 


2.044 


381 


To^aI OtlDl.X/ 

teacher ratio 


17.1:1 


15.9:1 


16.54:1 


1.79 


Minority enrollment 


11 


20 


56 


70.53 


Contract salary 
average 


14,591 


15.034 


14.551 


2.582 


Teachers' average 
experience (In years) 
Local 
Total 


7.7 
9.3 


10.5 
12.3 


9.3 
12.0 


2.32 
2.73 


Cost/member 


2.117 


2.350 


2.305 


226 


Cost/member less 
transportation 


1.993 


2.226 


2.135 


201 


Equalized valuation/ 


82.308 


113.360 


92.143 


25.214 



member 



4 
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TABLE 2.4 

COMPARISON OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 4 WITH OTHER WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVING AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP (ADM) 



OF 3 


,000 TO 5,000 


STUDENTS 




Variable 


School 
District 
4 


Other Wisconsin School 

Districts with ADM of 

3,000 to 5,000 students (N-25) 






Mean 


S.D. 


Total ADM 


4,621 


3,699 


435 


Total pupil/ 






.85 




17.3:1 


16.83:1 


Minority enrollment 


80 


80 


52 


Contract salary 








average 


15,035 


16,581 


1,127 


Teachers* average 








experience (In years) 






1.47 


Local 


8.3 


9.94 


Total 


11.2 


12.65 


1.55 


Cost/member 


2,197 


2,417 


191.45 


Cost/member less 








transportation 


2,048 


2,314 


234.07 


Equalized valuation/ 






26,142.58 


member 


83,619 


94,148 
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The teachers for this study consisted of all classroom 
teachers who taught reading to students In the study. They were 
asked to sign consent forms (see Appendix D) and complete teacher 
personal data forms (see Appendix B) . All teachers gave written 
consent to participate In the study and supplied the Information 
requested on the personal data form. The ntimber of classroom 
teachers who taught .^eadlng to students In the study was 35. Back- 
ground Information on the teachers Included In the study Is pre- 
sented In Table 2.5. Data on age of two teachers and years of 
teaching experience for oae teacher were missing^ therefore figures 
for those categories were based on a N of 33 and 34 » respectively. 

Ins trumen ta t Ion 

A variety of Instnunents for use on the Resource Utilization 
Project were designed and pilot tested during the 1978-79 school 
year. Two of these Instruments were used In this study: the 
Classroom Observation Form (see Appendix A), and the Teacher Per- 
sonal Data Form (see Appendix B). A description of the Instruments 
follows • 

Classroom Observation Form 

The Classroom Observation Form was designed by members of 
the Resource Utilization Project after reviewing existing Instru- 
ments with a similar purpose. This Instrument was designed to 
yield an accurate record of how Individual students spent their 
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TABLE 2.5 

BACKGROUKD INFORMATION CONCERNING TEACHERS IN THE STUDY 



Sex Age In years 

N M F Mean S.D. Range 



Type of Master's 

undergrad. degree 

degree completed? Years of experience 

BA BS Yes No Mean S.D. Range 



Year 1 

1979- 80 7 0 7 40.6 13.5 26-62 3 4 0 7 9.1 5.4 3-18 
Year 2 

1980- 81 16 4 12 36.8 10.0 25-58 2 14 6 10 9.3 7.3 1-29 
Year 3 

1981- 82 12 5 7 41.4 10.8 29.62 2 10 8 4 12.9 8.6 2-29 
Totals 35 9 26 39.1 10.9 25-62 7 28 14 21 10.6 7.5 1-29 
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time during a partlculi^r Instructional period. Using training 
sessions, this Instrument was then pilot tested for consistency 
among observers. 

Using this Instrument, Information concerning Individual 
student time allocation in school was collected by observers who 
sat in classrooms and observed sttidents at two^lnute Intervals. 
The data indicate how a student spent time during the observation 
period. Student time usage was coded in one of nine categories: 
working independently, one-to-one instruction with a teacher or 
aide, small-group instruction, large-group instruction, working 
with other students, process behavior, off-task behavior, non- 
observable, and working independently on an activity sanctioned by 
the teacher but not necessarily on the same subject matter as other 
students* Each form accommodates up to five students; however, 
more than five students can be observed slmultaneouply by using 
additional forms. This instrument also yielded information de- 
scribing class size, number of adults in the room, the subject of 
instruction, and length of class period. Additionally, the school, 
teacher, observer, and student (s) being observed were identified. 
4 The Classroom Observation Form was a versatile instniment 

which had several advantages over existing instruments. Specific- 
ally, these advantages include the opportunity to observe more than 
one student at a time, the capacity to delineate between on-task 
and off -task behavior, the flexibility to discern different modes 
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of instruction, and the adaptability to be used in a variety of 
classroom environments* 

This instrument was pilot tested by the staff of the Resource 
Utilization Project to assure agreement among observers in inter- 
preting and categorizing the observable behaviors. Observation 
guidelines (see Appendix D) were developed and used by all observ- 
ers. Interobserver agreement ranged from 76 percent to 100 percent 
with a mean of 90 percent. 

Teacher Personal Data Form 

This form was designed to collect data from teachers con- 
cerning their background, professional training and development, 
and current activities. The information included data of birth, 
educational institutions attended, duration of attendance, academic 
major (s), type of degree attained, graduate credits earned in the 
past 12 and 24 months, years of teaching experience, professional 
journals read regularly, recent attendance at workshops and/or 
conferences, and membership in community and/or professional organ- 
izations. 

Data Collection 

School district administrators, school principals, and staff 
members were contacted by the director of the Resource Utilization 
Project during the sumer and fall of 1979 to secure their agree- 
ment to participate in the study. A list of third-grade students 
was obtained from each principal, and parental consent forms were 
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obtained tvom parenta. This iom aapured parenta of the anonymity 
of participants and guaranteed confidentiality of all data 
collected. The teachers and principals participating In the study 
also signed consent forms (see Appendix E) tc assure all Informa- 
tion gathered would be held In confidence. 

Upon receiving class lists, student schedules, and teacher 
schedules for those Involved In the stud;*; arrangements were made 
to conduct the actual observations. Visits to the schools were 
scheduled so that weeks with holidays and/or special events were 
avoided. This procedure was followed so that observations were 
made on days when teacher and student activities, and 1*^ struct lonal 
periods, wouTd represent "typical" circumstances. 

Several observations were made of each student In each aca- 
demic class during the school year. The observations were spaced 
so that one occ irred In the fall, a second was conducted In the 
winter, and a third was done In the &:,^rlng. By spreading the three 
observations over the course of a full year, the data could reflect 
any changes In student time allocation during the coarse of the 
year. The student observations were recorded on the ClfiSBvoom 
Observation Form. 

Data on teachers* background and professional development 
were coL.ected using the Teacher Personal Data Form which was com- 
pleted by each teacher. 
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Description of Variables 

It was necessary to calculate a student time allocation 
variable (time on-task as opposed to off-task behavior) so that the 
hypothesis presented In Chapter I could be tested. The method used 
to calculate student time-on-task In reading Is described here. 

Student Tlme-on-Tagk In Reading 

For purposes of this study tlme*on*task was defined as time 
during which the stuientCs) being observed Is either working Inde- 
pendently, one to one with a ^^acher or aide, In a small group, 
with other students, or in a large group on a specific learning 
task sanctioned by the teacher for that particular time. The cate- 
gories of student time allocation were designed to represent time 
In which the student(s) was actively Involved with learning at 
school. 

In practice, tlme-on-task was the sum of time spent by a 
student In each of the first five observation categories (working 
Independently, one to one, small group, large group, with students). 
Categories six (process behavior) and seven (off-task behavior) 
were not Included in calculating a student *s tlme-on-task. Cate- 
gory eight V on •observable) was excluded from all calculations and 
analyses. To arrive at a meaningful figure for student tlmn-on- 
task, a ratio was calculated. This ratio represents the amount of 
time a student was on-task as a percentage of total class time. 
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Description of Teacher Variable 

Teachers* Professional Development 

The data relative to teachers* professional development were 
taken from the teacher personal data form. The aspects of teachers* 
professional development employed In this research Incltided whether 
a Master's degree had been attained, the number of credits completed 
In the past 12 months, the number of credits completed since the 
teacher's last degree, whether the teacher had completed sone form 
of human relations training, and the nuniber of noncredlt courses 
completed In the past three years. 

Data Analysis 

The purpose of this data analysis was to ascertain whether 
or not a statistically significant relationship existed between the 
five aspects of a teacher's professional development considered In 
this research and time-on-task In reading exhibited by students. 

Uelng the data concerning student time-on- task In reading 
and the data concerning aspects of teachers' professional develop- 
ment, multiple regression analysis was used to test the hypothesis 
posed In this study. The use of multiple regression techniques 
permitted the five aspects of teachers' professional development 
which were the fccus of thli: study to be examined In relation to 
mean student tljne-on-task In reading. The ability to examine the 
combined relationship of several Independent variables to a 
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dependent variable was important for this study. Very few outcomes 
are the product of a single cause; therefore. It was of interest to 
know the extent to which each Independent variable (aspects of 
teachers* professional development) was related to the dependent 
variable (students* time*on-*task In reading). 

Stepwise multiple regression analysis was used to determine 
the relationships among each Independent variable and the measure 
of students* time-on-* task. All analyses were performed at the 
Academic Computing Center at the University of Wlsconsln-'Madlson 
using the REGRESSION subprogram of the Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS). 

The presentation and analysis of data will be presented in 
Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER III 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

In this chapter the data are Dresented and the results of 
the analyses are reported. The chapter consists of two main parts. 
In the first part the data are presented and discussed In a 
descriptive manner. The second part reports the results of the 
statistical analyses used to test the hypothesis. This chapter 
also provides answers to questions concerning aspects of teachers* 
professional development as related to student tlme-on-task In 
reading. The major research questions posed In this study were: 

1. Do students whose teachers possess a higher level 
of professional development exhibit greater 
**on-task time" (In reading) than students whose 
teachers exhibit a lower level of professional 
development? 

2. Are there specific aspects of teachers* professional 
development that are related to a significantly 
greater amount of "on-task time" In reading on the 
part of students? 

These questions were answered by testing the following hypothesis: 

Hj^ There Is no statistically significant relationship 

between the amount of on-task time In reading displayed 
by students % and various aspects of teachers* pro- 
fessional development > 
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Description of the Data 

In this section 9 descriptive statistics are presented to 
facilitate the examination of the relationship between teachers* 
professional development and student tlme-on-task In reading. 

Teachers' Professional Development 

The descriptive data concerning teachers' professional 
development were calculated using Information collected from the 
35 classroom teachers who taught reading to students In the four 
elementary schools Involved In the study. Table 3.1 contains the 
descriptive statistics with regard to the teachers' professional 
development. The data reveal that no teacher Involved In the first 
year of the study had attained a Master's degree^ but In the third 
year of the study nine of the 12 teachers had attained a Master's 
degree. Of the total number of teachers Involved during the 3-year 
period of the study^ 15 held a Master's degree and 20 did not have 
a graduate degree. The range In number of credits completed since 
a teacher's last degree ranged from none to 37 ^ with a mean of 11.5 
credits. The number of credits completed :ln the most recent 12 
months ranged from zero to nine with a mean of 2.3 credits. The 
variable of human relations (raining was also of Interest In this 
research and was Included as an aspect of teachers' professional 
development. Thirteen teachers had completed some form of human 
relations training and 22 had not received training In human rela- 
tions. The fifth variable which comprised teachers' professional 
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TABLE 3.1 



DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS CONCERNING FIVE ASPECTS OF 
TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 





Master's 

degree 

attained? 


Credits since 
last degree 


Credits 
last 12 


in 

mos. 


Human 
relations 
training? 


Ntunber of noncredit 
courses in past 3 yrs 




Yes 


No 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


Yes 


No 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


Year 1 
1979-80 


0 


7 


8.6 


6.3 


2-21 


1.3 


1.6 


0-3 


2 


5 


2.1 


1.7 


0-5 


Year 2 
1980-81 


6 


10 


12.7 


11.5 


0-32 


2.3 


3.2 


0-9 


8 


8 


2.0 


1.8 


0-5 


Year 3 
1981-82 


9 


3 


11.7 


11.5 


0-37 


2.8 


2.7 


0-6 


3 


9 


1.6 


1.5 


0-4 


Totals 


15 


20 


11.5 


10.5 


0-37 


2.3 


2.8 


0-9 


13 


22 


1.9 


1.7 


0-7 
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development was the nuoiber of noncredlt courses completed in the 
past three years. For all teachers In the study, an average of 
1*9 noncredlt courses had been completed ranging from none to seven 
completed. 

The five aspects of teachers* professional development 
described above were the independent variables used in the data 
analysis. These variables were entered into multiple regression 
equations to assess the relationship between these aspects of the 
teachers* professional development and the observed time-on- task 
in reading by their students. The technique of multiple regression 
allowed for each independent variable to be evaluated in terms of 
its contribution to the variance of the dependent variable (student 
time-on-task in reading). 

Student Tlme-On-Task in Readlnse 

The dependent variable, student time*-on-task in reading, 
consisted of five modes of student behavior operationally defined 
as "on-task." Student tlme-on-task included time spent working 
independently (TASKl), one-to-one with a teacher or aide (TASK2) , 
in a small group (TASK3) , in a large group TASK4) , or with other 
students TASKS). All reading observations were analyzed to deter- 
mine the amount of time spent by students in each mode of on-task 
behavior. Collapsing the five categories of tlme-on-task (ONTASK) 
revealed the grand mean of student time-on-task in observed read- 
ing classes. The data indicate the average nuaiber of minutes 
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students were on-task in reading class during the three years of 
the study was 36.6 minutes. The three*-year average for the length 
of reading class observations was 49.9 minutes. 

When the grand mean was examined more closely , wide varia- 
tions were apparent In the five measures of on-task behavior. As 
shown by the data exhibited In Table 3.2, the average minutes spent 
by students In the various modes of on-task behavior ranged from 
one-half minute working with a teacher or aide to 18.4 minutes 
working Independently. Given this wide disparity of time spent by 
students In each mode of Instruction, it was of Interest in this 
research to explore the relationship between each mode of on-task 
behavior (as we^l as total tlme-on-task) and aspects of teachers* 
professional development. The procedure of exploring each mode of 
on-task time separately, rather than only in totality, yielded a 
more thorough analysis of the data, thereby assisting in answering 
the major questions posed in this study. 

The average minutes students spent in each on-task category 
served as the dependent variable in a multiple regression equation. 
Each mode of on-task behavior was entered as the dependent variable 
in separate multiple regression equations. Additionally, multiple 
regression analyses were performed using total average student 
tlme-on-task in reading as the dependent variable. The five aspects 
of teachers* professional development described previously were the 
independent variables in each equation. 
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TABLE 3.2 

TOTAL STUDENT TDffi-ON-TASK IN READING: 
BY MODE OF INSTRUCTION 



Mode 


Average 
minutes 


S.D. 


Working Independently (TASKl) 


18.4437 


9.0903 


With teacher or aide (TASK2) 


.4529 


.4252 


Small group (TASKS) 


6.4666 


6.3726 


Large group (TASK4) 


9.9083 


9.0025 


With other students (TASKS) 


1.2840 


2.2217 


Total average minutes of observed 
student tlme-on-task In reading 


36.5555 


10.7709 
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Statistical Analysis of the Hypothesis 

This section Interprets the statistical analyses performed 

to test the follovlng hypothesis: 

There Is no statistically significant relationship 
between the amount of on-task tjjne in reading 
displayed by students, and various aspects of 
teachers' professional development . 

Data concerning five measures of professional development 
were obtained for each teacher In the study: whether or not a 
Master's degree had been attained (TDE6REE1); number of credits 
since last degree (CREDITS); number of credits completed In the 
most recent 12 months (YEARl); whether or not any human relations 
training had been completed (HRTRAIN); and the number of noncredlt 
courses completed In the past three years (NONCRED). The dependent 
variable, student tlme-on-task In reading (ONTASK) , was computed 
from classroom observations of the students In the study. 

As discussed previously » each mode of on-task behavior and 
total tlme-on-task were entered as the dependent variable In 
separate multiple regression equations. Five aspects of teachers* 
professional development were regressed against each dependent 
variable. This procedure provided an estimate of the combined 
effect of the Independent variables on the dependent variable. 
Discussion of the multiple regression analysis Include a coefficient 
of multiple correlation (R) , percentage of variance accounted for, 
and combined F-ratlu. A significance level of .05 was established 
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for all statistical tests, which Is useful for the reader to be 
aware of when Interpreting the data* 

Data Indicating the average minutes students worked Indepen- 
dently In reading (TASKl), while being observed on three separate 
days during the school year, Is shown In Table 3. 3. In this table 
are listed the average number of minutes students worked Indepen- 
dently, and the number of teachers In whose reading class that 
average time was observed during the three years of the study. The 
mean for student time working Independently for all reading classes 
was 18.4 minutes. The simple correlations found between TASKl and 
aspects of teachers' professional development are shown in 
Table 3.4. The degree of relationship between the individual inde- 
pendent variables is expressed by the product-moment correlation 
coefficients (jr). Four of the independent variables were related 
inversely, i.e., were negatively correlated with the dependent 
variable although not at a statistically significant level; only 
HRTRAIN was positively correlated, but also not at a significant 
level As shown in Table 3.5, the five independent variables 
produced a coafficient of multiple correlation (R) of .321 with 
TASKl, accoimtiiig for about 10 percent of the variance in student 
time spent working independently in reading. The combined F-ratio 
(.66 with 5 and 29 df) was not statistically significant. 

Data for average time s^ ^nt by students working one-to-one 
with a teacher or aide (TASK2) are shown in Table 3.6. The average 
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TABLE 3.3 



AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING INDEPENDENTLY: 
BY READING CLASS TEACHER 



Minutes* 


N 


0 


1 


5 


1 


9 


2 


10 


2 


11 


1 


12 


3 


13 


3 


14 


2 


16 


1 


18 


1 


19 


2 


21 


2 


22 


5 


23 


1 


24 


1 


25 


1 


28 


4 


36 


1 


46 


1 




35 



Mean - 18.444 
S.D. - 9.090 

*A11 averages were rounded to the nearest whole Integer. 
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Table 3.4 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED INDEPENDENTLY AND 
ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Variable 


TASKl 


TDEGREEl 


CREDITS 


YEARl 


HRTRAIN NONCRED 


TASKl 


1.000 










TDE6REE1 


-.202 


1.000 








CREDITS 


-.022 


.141 


1.000 






YEARl 


-.240 


.193 


.191 


1.000 




HRTRAIN 


.044 


.Obi 


-.124 


.079 


1.000 


NONCRED 


-.101 


.170 


.169 


-.112 


.004 1.000 



r-3 



1 
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TABLE 3.5 

STEPWISE REGRESSION OF AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED INDEPENDENTLY 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Step 
No. 



Variable 



Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 



Coefficient 
of 

determination 
r2 



Chanjie 
In r2 



Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 



Constant term « .225 



Source of variation 



Linear regression 
Residuals from regression 
Corrected total 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 

Sum of squares df 
288.86595 5 



2520.65735 
2809.42330 



29 
34 



Mean square 

57.77319 
86.91922 



F-ratlo - .66 (with 5 and 29 df) not significant at the .05 level. 



Partial 
F-value 
(1 and 33 df ) 



1 


YEARl 


.240 


.058 


.058 


-.805 


1.74 


2 


TDEGREEl 


.288 


.083 


.025 


-.272 


.67 


*> 


HONORED 


.304 


.093 


.010 


-.521 


.40 


4 


HRTRAIN 


.312 


.098 


.005 


.151 


.21 


5 


CREDITS 


.321 


.103 


.005 


.659 


.17 
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TABLE 3.6 



AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING ONE-TO-ONE 
WITH A TEACHER OR AIDE: BY READING CLASS TEACHER 



Minutes* N 



0 23 

1 11 

2 _1 

35 



Mean - .453 
S.D. - .425 

*A11 averages were rounded to the nearest whole Integer. 



time spent by a student In this mode was one-half minute, ranging 
from zero to two minutes. Correlations between TASK2 and the five 
Independent variables (see Table 3.7) revealed no statistically 
significant relationships. The multiple correlation (R) was .299 
(see Table 3.8) , which accounted for about 9 percent of the vari- 
ance In student time spent working with a teacher or aide. The 
associated F-value of .73 with 4 and 30 df was not statistically 
significant. (YEARl was not entered Into the equation because Its 
effect was Insufficient to satisfy the criterion for entry.) 

Data Indicating average student time spent working In a 
small group (TASR3) are shown In Table 3.9. The average time spent 
by students In this mode of Instruction was 6.5 minutes. Averages 
for student time spent on-task 1^ small group reading Instruction 
ranged from zero to 23 minutes. The correlations shown In 
Table 3.10 revealed no statistically significant relationships 
between the Individual Independent variables and TASK3. The mul- 
tiple correlation (R) for this equation was .474, accounting for 
22 percent of the variance. Two variables (CREDITS and HRTRAIN) 
failed to enter this equation because their effect was too small 
to satisfy the criterion for entry. The combined F-value (2.99 
with 3 and 31 df ) was found to be statistically significant at 
beyond the .05 level (see Table 3.11). 
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TABLE 3.7 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING ONE-TO-ONE WITH 
A TEACHER OR AIDE AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Variable 


TASK2 


TDEGREEl 


CREDITS 


YEARl 


HRTRAIN NONCRED 


TASK2 


1.000 










TDEGREEl 


-.073 


1.000 








CREDITS 


-.054 


.141 


1.000 






YEARl 


-.016 


.193 


.191 


1.000 




HRTRAIN 


.272 


.051 


-.124 


.079 


1.000 


NONCRED 


.070 


.170 


.169 


-.112 


.004 1.000 
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TABLE 3.8 



STEmSE REGRESSION OF AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED ONE-TO-ONE WITH 
A TEACHER OR AIDE AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Step 
No. 


Variable 


Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 


Coefficient 
of 

determination 
R2 


Chanee 
In R-' 


Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 


Partial 
F-value 
(1 and 33 df ) 


1 


HRTRAIN 


.272 


.074 


.074 


.238 


2.43 


2 


TDEGREEl 


.286 


.082 


.008 


-.837 


.31 . 


3 


NONCRED 


.298 


.089 


.007 


.187 


.23 


4 


CREDITS 


.299 


.089 


.000 


-.853 


.01 


Constant term - .216 


YEARl failed to satisfy the criterion for Inclusion. 






ANALYSIS OF 


VARIANCE SUMMARY 








Source 


of variation 


Sum of squares 


df 


Mean square 




Linear regression 




.54857 


4 


.13714 




Residuals from regression 


5.59828 


30 


.18661 




Corrected total 




6.14685 


34 







F-ratlo * .73 (with 4 and 30 df) not significant at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 3.9 



AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING IN A SMALL GROUP: 
BY READING CLASS TEACHER 



Minutes* 


N 


0 


9 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


1 


6 


3 


10 


3 


12 


2 


13 


1 


15 


1 


16 


1 


17 


2 


21 


1 


23 


1 




35 



Mean - 6.467 
S.D. - 6.733 



*A11 averages were rounded to the nearest whole Integer. 



TABLE 3.10 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING IN A SMALL GROUP 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Variable 


TASK3 


TDEGREEl 


CREDITS 


YEARl 


HRTRAIN NONCRED 


TASK3 


1.000 










TDEGREEl 


-.323 


1.000 








CREDITS 


.029 


.141 


1.000 






YEARl 


.182 


.193 


.191 


1.000 




HRTRAIN 


-.010 


.051 


-.124 


.079 


1.000 


NONCRED 


.142 


.170 


.169 


-.112 


.004 1.000 
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TABLE 3.11 



STEPWISE REGRESSION OF AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED IN A SMAT.L GROUP 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Step 
No. 



Variable 



Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 



Coefficient 
of 

determination 
r2 



In R 



3' 



Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 



Partial 
F-value 
(1 and 33 df) 



1 
2 
3 



TDEGREEl 

YEARl 

MONCRED 



.323 
.408 
.474 



.104 
.167 
.224 



.104 
.062 
.058 



-.565 
.709 
.824 



Constant term " .112 

CREDITS and HRTRAIN failed to satisfy the criterion for Inclusion. 
*Slgalf leant at or beyond the .05 level. 



6.57* 

3.20 

2.31 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 
Source of variation Sum of squares df 



Linear regression 
Residuals from regression 
Corrected total 



345.86974 
1195.30046 
1541.17020 



F-ratlo - 2.99* (with 3 and 31 df) 

Significant at or beyond the .05 level. 
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31 
34 



Mean square 

115.28991 
38.55808 
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Table 3.12 Indicates that average student time spent working 
In a large group ranged from zero to 37 minutes. The mean for this 
mode of on-task behavior was 9*9 minutes. Simple correlations 
between average minutes students spent working In a large group 
(TASK4) and teachers* professional development (see Table 3.13) 
revealed no statistically significant relationships. The five 
Independent variables were all negatively correlated with TASKA, 
Indicating that as the level of each Independent variable Increased 
student tlme-on-task In a large group In reading decreased. This 
equation produced a multiple correlation (R) of .252^ while account- 
ing for 6.4 percent of the variance associated with large-group 
Instruction In reading. HRTBAIN did not enter the equation becAnnp 
It failed to satisfy the entry criterion. In Table 3.14 are dis- 
played the results of the multiple regression analysis. The F-value 
obtained for this equation (.51 with 4 and 30 df) was not statis- 
tically significant. 

The fifth mode of on-task behavior comprising total time-on- 
task was time students spent working with other students (TASK5) . 
The average time spent in this mode by students was 1.3 minutes 
(see Table 3.15). This mode was used infrequently. In fact» 21 
teachers averaged zero minutes spent by their students in this mode. 
The highest observed average was 10 mxnutes which occurred in one 
reading class. No simple correlations between TASK5 and the inde- 
pendent variables were statistically significant (see Table 3.16). 
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TABLE 3.12 

AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING IN A LARGE GROUP: 
BT READING CLASS TEACHER 



Minutes* 


H 


0 


4 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


2 


5 


2 


6 


2 


8 


3 


9 


2 


1 A 


1 


11 


2 


13 


1 


14 


2 


15 


3 


16 


1 


17 


1 


20 


2 


36 


1 


37 


1 




35 



Mean - 9.908 
S.D. - 9.002 



*A11 averages were rounded to the nearest whole Integer. 
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TABT.E 3.13 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING IN A LARGE GROUP 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Variable 


TASK4 


TDEGREEl 


CREDITS 


YEARl 


HRTRAIN NONCRED 


T\SK4 


1.000 










TDE6REE? 


-.138 


1.000 








CREDITS 


-.146 


.141 


1.000 






YEARl 


-.200 


.193 


.191 


1.000 




HRTRAIN 


-.011 


.051 


-.124 


.079 


1.000 


NONCRED 


-.069 


.170 


.169 


-.112 


.004 1.000 
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TABLE 3.14 



Step 
No. 



STEPWISE REGRESSION OF AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED IN A LARGE GROUP 
AND ASPECTS OF r"J^CHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Variable 



Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 



Coefficient 
of 

determlnatlun 
r2 



Change 



In R 



Z 



Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 



Partial 
F-value 
(1 and 33 df) 



1 
2 
3 
4 



lEARl 
CREDITS 
TDEGREEl 
NONCRED 



.200 
.229 
.246 
.252 



.040 
.052 
.060 
.064 



.040 
.012 
.008 
.003 



Constant term - .147 

HRTRAIN failed to satisfy the criterion for inclusion. 



-.565 
-.785 
-.146 
-.265 



.88 
.25 
.19 
.10 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 
Source of variation Sum of squares df 

175.06270 4 



Linear regression 
Msiuucls from regression 2580.45857 
Corrected total 2755.52127 



30 
34 



Mean square 

43.76568 
85.01529 



1!> 



F-ratlo - .51 (with 4 and 30 df) not significant at the .05 level. 



TABLE 3.15 

AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS SPENT WORKING WITH 
OTHER STUDENTS: BY READING CLASS TEACHER 



Minutes* N 



0 21 

1 4 

2 4 

3 3 
6 2 

10 _J. 

35 



Mean - 1.284 
S.D. - 2.222 



*A11 averages were roiinded to the nearest whole Integer. 



TABLE 3.16 



CORBELAinNS BETWEEN AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED WITH OTHER STUDENTS 
AND ASPECTS OF TMCHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Variable 


TASKS 


TDEGREEl 


CREDITS 


YEARl 


KRTRAIN NONCRED 


'I'ASKS 


1.000 










TDEGREEl 


.265 


1.000 








CREDITS 


-.150 


.141 


1.000 






YEARl 


.070 


.193 


.191 


1.000 




KRTRAIN 


-.263 


.051 


-.124 


.079 


1.000 


NONCRED 


.078 


.170 


.169 


-.112 


.004 1.000 
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Tnble 3.17 reveals that a coefficient of multiple correlation (R) 
of 460 was obtained 9 accounting for 21 percent of the variance 
associated with student time spent working with other students in 
reading class. The combined F^value of 1.56 was not statistically 
signif jcant. 

The statistical analyses performed on each of the five modes 
of on-tae' behavior provided detailed analysis of the categories 
wb'xch comprise the overall dependent variable of average student 
time-on-task In reading. For ^.he following two regression equa- 
tions , the five individual categories of tlme-on-task were collapsed 
into a siti3le overall measure. As shown earlier in Table 3.2y the 
grand mean for stuaent tlme-on-task in all reading classes observed 
over the three-year period was 36.6 minutes. The average number 
of iuinutes that students were on-task in reading » 36.6 minutes » was 
entered as the dependent variable in a multiple regression equation 
in which the same five aspects of teachers* profebsional develop- 
ment were che independent variables. The subsequent data anal> ^^is 
measured the relationship between the independent variables (aspects 
of teachers* professional development) and the three-year average 
for student total time-on-task in reading in all modes of instiuc- 
tion« 

Hypothesis 1 was tested by regressing five aspects of 
teachers* professional development against average student time-on- 
task in rerxling to obtain an estimate of the effect of the inde- 
pendent variables on the dependent variable. The product-moment 
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TABL2 3.17 

[ 

STEPWISE REGRESSION OF AVERAGE MINUTES STUDENTS WORKED WITH OTHER STUDENTS 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Step 
No. 


Variable 


Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 


Coefficient 
of 

determination 


Change 
In r2 


Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 


Partial 
F-value 
(1 and 33 df) 


X 


TDEGRE'Jl 


.265 


.070 


.070 


.126 


2.72 


2 


HRTRAIN 


.383 


.147 


.077 


-.144 


3.61 


3 


CREDITS 


.445 


.198 


.052 


-.556 


2.30 


4 


YEARl 


.453 


.205 


.007 


.808 


.33 


5 


NONCRED 


.460 


.212 


.007 


.956 


.25 


Constant term " .172 
















ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 








Source of variation 


Sum of squares 




Mean square 




Lineal 


regression 




35,56660 


5 


7.11332 




Residuals from regression 


132.26151 


29 


4.56074 




Corrected total 




167.82811 


34 







F-ratlo - 1.56 (with 5 and 29 df) not significant at the .05 level. 
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correlations shown In Table 3.18 indicate the degree of relation- 
ship between each variable. Four of the variables showed nonsig- 
nificant negative correlations with the dependent variable; the 
fifth variable, TDEGREEl, had a correlation of -.436 which was 
sigiiificant at beyond the .05 level. As shown in Table 3.19, the 
fc ependent variables which entered the multiple regression 

equation produced a coefficient of multiple correlation (R) of 
.471, thus accounting for 22 percent of the variance in average 
obser/ed student time-on-task in reading. The variable HRTRAIN was 
not entered into the equation because the effect of it did not meet 
the criterion for entry. The variable TDEGREEl was found to be 
statistically significant at or beyond the .05 level. However, the 
F-ratio for the four variables combined, 2.14, was not i»tatistically 
significant. 

In the final regression equation, HRTRAIN and NONCRED were 
replaced by two additional independent variables in tt : data con- 
cerning the teachers in the study. Data on teachers' age (AGE) and 
years of teaching experience (TCHREXP) were collected as part of 
the teacher personal data form (see Appendix B). As discussed in 
Chapter II and presented in Table 2.5, the mean age for 33 teachers 
iu the study was 39.1 years. The average for teaching experience 
was 10.6 years with a range from one to 29 years. Data were not 
available from two teachers for the age variable, and from one 
teacher for experience. Therefore, the final regression equation 
included data for 32 teachers. 
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TABLE 3.18 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TOTAL AVERAGE STUDENT TIME-ON-TASK IN READING 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELC.MENT 



Variable 


ONTASK 


TDEGREEl 


CREDITS 


YEARl 


HRTRAIN 


NONCRED 


ONTASK 


1.000 












TDEGREEl 


-.436 


1.000 










CREDITS 


-.155 


.141 


1.000 








YEARl 


-.242 


.192 


-IQl 


1.000 






HRTRAIN 


-.021 


.051 


-.124 


.079 


1.000 




MONCRED 


-.035 


.170 


.169 


-.112 


.004 


1.000 


♦Significant at or beyond the .05 level. 
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TABLE 3.19 



STEPWISE REGRESSION OF AVERAGE STUDENT TIME-ON-TASK IN READING 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Constant term - .507 

*Slgnlf leant at or beyond the .05 level. 

HRTRAIN failed to satisfy the criterion for Inclusion. 



Source of variation 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY 

Sum of squares df 



874.14704 
3070.24522 
3944.39226 



Linear regressslon 
Residuals from regression 
Corrected total 

F-ratlo - 2.14 vwlth 4 and 30 df) not significant at the .05 level. 



4 

30 
34 



Mean square 

218.53676 
102.34151 



Step 
No. 


Variable 


Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 


Coefficient 
of 

determination 


Change 
In r2 


Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 


Partial 
P-value 
(1 and 33 df) 


1 


TDEGREEl 


.436 


.190 


.190 


-.863 


5.74* 


2 


YEARl 


.465 


.216 


.026 


-.570 


.75 


3 


CREDITS 


.470 


.221 


.005 


-.775 


.20 


4 


NONCRED 


.471 


.222 


.001 


.160 


.03 
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The statistical significance of TDEGREEl suggested a need 
for further analysis of data that might be associated with having 
attained or not attained a Master's degree (TDEGREEl). Since It Is 
conceivable that attainment of a Master's degree Is a function of 
age and/or teaching experience , AGS and TCHREXF were entered as 
independent variables together with YEARl, CREDITS » and TDEGREEl. 
The product^oment correlations of these variables are shown In 
Table 3.20. The five Independent variables all had negative corre- 
lations with ONTASK; TDEGREEl and ICHREXP had correlations with 
ONTASK of -.492 and -.378, respectively, both of which were statis- 
tically significant at bayond the ^05 level. Regression of these 
variables against total tlme-on-task yielded a coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation (R) of .570 (see Table 3.21). The four variables 
which entered the equation accounted for 33 percent of the variance 
In total average student time-on-task In reading. The independent 
variable AGE did not enter the equation because its effect was too 
small to satisfy the criterion for entry. The associated F-value, 
3. 25 9 was significant at beyond the .05 level. 

Summary 

In this chapter, the data were presented and the statis- 
tical techniques used to analyse the data were described. The 
hypothesis was jested using a stepwise multiple regiression pro- 
cedure, and tht results of the analyses were presented. In the 
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TABLE 3.20 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TOTAL AVERAGE STUDENT TIME-ON-TASK IN READING 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT** 



Variable ONTASK TDEGRUEl CREDITS YEARl AGE TCHREXP 



ONTASR 


1.000 










TDEGREEl 


-.492* 


1.000 








CREDITS 


-.135 


.217 


1.000 






YEARl 


-.283 


.152 


.245 


1.000 




AGE 


-.265 


.324 


.265 


-.118 


1.000 


TCHREXP 


-.378* 


.507* 


.242 


-.071 


.862* 



^Significant at or beyond the .05 lev^».l. 
**Age of teachers (AGE) and years of teaching experience TCHREXP replaced human relations 
training (HRTRAIN) and number of noncredlt courses completed In the past three years 
(NONCRED) • 
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TABLE 3:21 



STET»WISB REGRESSION OF AVERAGE STUDENT TIME-ON-TASK IN READING 
AND ASPECTS OF TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT** 



Step 
No. 


Variable 


Multiple 
correlation 
coefficient 
R 


Coefficient 
of 

determination 
R2 


Chanee 
In r2 


Standardized 
regression 
coefficient 
B 


Partial 
F-value 
(1 and 30 df) 


1 


TDEGREEl 


.492 


.242 


.242 


-.765 


3.39 


2 


YEARl 


.535 


.287 


.044 


-.102 


2.42 


3 


TCHREXP 


.567 


.322 


.035 


-.388 


1.53 


4 


CREDITS 


.570 


.325 


.003 


.672 


.13 



Constant teim ■ ,536 

AGE failed to satisfy the criterion for Inclusion. 

**Age of teachers (AGE) and years of teaching experience (TCHREXP) were substituted 
for human relations training (HRIRAIN) and number of noncredlt courses coiiq>leted 
In the past three years (NONCRED). 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMHARY 

Source of variation Sum of squares df Mea n square 

Linear regression 1248.81268 4 312.20317 

Residuals frou regression 2592.08469 27 96.00314 

Corrected total 3840.89737 31 

F-ratlo - 3.25* (wlch 4 and 27 df) 
*Slgnlf leant at or beyond the .05 level. 
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following chapter conclusions drawn from the research, implications 
for practice and future research, and a summary of flnc'.lngs derived 
from this study will be set forth. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter Is comprised of three sections, 'i'h'^ first 
sectlcf^ contains a review of the study as It was presented In the 
first three chapters. In the second section the findings and con- 
clusions are summarized. In section three Impllcarlon^- for practice 
and future research are discussed. 

Summary of the Study 

This research examined the relationship between certain 
aspects of teachers* professional development and student time--on- 
task In reading. The foundation for this research was twofold: 
first, student time allocation Is attracting Increased attention In 
research efforts aimed at determining why children learn In the 
manner they do; and second » the teacher Is an undeniably important 
variable in the learning process due in part to the control teachers 
exercise over student time allocation. The study was designed to 
answer t^^ questions: (1) Do students whose teachers possess a 
higher leVel of professional development exhibit greater "on*tasIc 
time" (in reading) than students whose teachers exhibit a lower 
level of professional development? (2) Are there specific aspects 
of teachers* professional development that aie related to a signifi- 
cantly greater amount of "on-task time" in reading on the part of 
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students? These questions were angered by testing the following 
hypothesis : 

Hj^ There Is no statistically significant relationship 
between the amount of on-task time In reading 
displayed by students > and various aspects of 
teachers* professional development s 

The conceptual and theoretical background of the study were 
based on views found In the literature and the findings of previous 
research dealing with student time allocation and the effect of 
teachers in the learning process. Chapter I contained descriptions 
of major studies which examined time allocation by students and 
teachers. The literature review supported the fact that there is 
wide disparity in the amount of time allocated to various activities 
in the schools, whether it be due to an administrative, teacher, or 
student decision. Several researchers have concluded that a rela- 
tionship exists between on-task time (i.e., attentiveness, engaged 
time, involvement) and academic achievement of students. The 
strength of this relationship, however, has varied among the 
different studies. 

The first chapter also set forth some conclusions regarding 
the teacher variable in student learning. The results of previous 
research suggested that decisions regarding time allotment in the 
classroom are ultimately the responsibility of the teacher, and 
accordingly, wide variances exist in how teachers allocate time. 
From these results, one can suggest that teachers make a difference 
in student time allocation which, in turn, affects student learning. 
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Therefore » It was Importatit to examine aspects of teachers^ pro- 
fessional development which might Impact upon student time alloca- 
tion. This was the focus of the present study. 

Two Instruments were used to obtain information concerning 
allocation of time by students and personal data relating to the 
teachers. Specifically , the classroom observation form Identified 
how Individual students spent their time during an Instructional 
period. Data describing the professional development of the teach- 
ers were available from Instruments they completed. These Instru- 
ments were used to collect data on the participants In this study: 
200 students and 35 reading teachers In four Wisconsin elementary 
schools. This study was part of, and used the data base from, the 
School Resource V ^-v.zatlon Project which was being conducted 
through the Wisconsin Center for Education Research. 

The I ajor hypothesis was tested througfh the use of multiple 
regression analysis. The results of the analyses estimated tha 
extent ^o which selected Independent variables (aspects of teachers* 
professional development) accounted for a significant por*-ion of 
the variance in the dependent variable (student tlne-on-task in 
reading). A eignlflcance level of .05 was established for all 
statistical tests. 
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Findings and Conclusions 

In this section the findings o£ the study are discussed and 
conclusions based on the findings are set forth. 

Findings Regarding Student Tlme-On-Task In Reading 

The amount of time spent by students In the five modes of 
behavior comprising tlme-on-task was found to differ %d.dely. The 
wide range of time spent by students In each mode of Instruction 
demonstrated the difference In Instructional modes employed by 
Individual teachers. These differences provided a basis for exami- 
nation of the data by mode of Instruction as well as analyses In 
which the dependent variable (time-on- task) was treated as a total- 
ity. 

Each mode of on-task behavior served as the dependent vari- 
able against which aspects of teachers* professional development 
were regressed. Findings are expressed using correlation coeffi- 
cients and F-ratlos which tested for statistical significance. 

No statistically significant relationships were found 
between the five aspecus of teachers* professional development and 
average minutes students worked Independently In reading. Attain- 
ment of a Master's degree, credits earned since last degree, 
credits earned In the past year, and number of noncredlt courses 
completed In tl. past three years were all nonsignificant and re- 
lated Inversely to the dependent variable. Completion of some form 
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of hximan relations training had a positive relationship with student 
time spent working Independently In reading, but not at a statisti- 
cally significant level. 

Nonsignificant negative correlations also were found to exist 
between attainment of a Master's degree, credits earned in the parit 
three years, number of credits completed in the past year, and the 
average minutes students spent working one-to--one with a teacher or 
aide. Himian relations training and noncredit courses exhibited 
positive relationships with the dependent variable, but not at a 
statistically significant level. Correlations between average 
minutes students spent working in a small group and aspects of 
teachers* professional development revealed no statistically sig- 
nificant relationships. 

Two independent variables, attainment of a Master's degree 
and human relations training, were nonsignificant and inversely 
associated with average minutes students spent working in a small 
group, ilie three other independent variables had positive corre- 
lations, but not at a statistically significant level. 

All relationships between average minutes students spent 
working in a large group and the five aspects of teachers* profes- 
sional development were negative and nonsignificant. 

Correlations between average minutes students spent working 
with other students in reading and aspects of teachers* professional 
development revealed no statistically significant relationships. 
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Attainment of a Master *s degree, number of noncredlt courses com- 
pleted In the past three years, and number of credits completed In 
the past year were nonsignificant and positive, while number of 
credits earned since last degree and hximan relations training were 
negative and not statistically significant. 

The five stepwise regression analyses for each mode of In- 
struction comprising total student tlme-on-task revealed only one 
to be statistically significant. The third equation, average 
minutes students spent working In a small group, yielded an F-ratlo 
significant beyond the .05 level. This relationship — of attainment 
of a Master* s degree, credits completed In the past year, and number 
of noncredlt courses completed In the past three years — accounted 
for 22 percent of the variance associated with time students spent 
working Ir a small group. Four othev regression equations In which 
the dep'^ndent variable was on-task behavior In a single mode of 
Instruction produced no statistically significant relationships. 

Conclusions Regarding Student Tlme-On-Task In Reading 

1. Wide differences existed In the aiLount of time students 
were on-task In each mode of Instruction In reading 
Large contrasts between time spent In different modes 
of Instruction, as well as differences within each mode 
by teacher, support the assertions of several research- 
ers (Mann, 1928; Garner, 1978; Kemmerer, 1978) that wide 
variations exist In time allocation of students. 
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2, The amount of time spent on-task by students working 
independently, one-to-one with a teacher or aide, in a 
large group, or with other students was not related to 
five aspects of teachers' professional development at a 
statically significant level. The recency of attention 
to time-on-task as a variable in student learning does 
not allow this finding to be contrasted to previous 
research findings. 

3. The number of minutes students spent on-task when work- 
ing in a small group was related to teachers' profes- 
sional development as measured in this study. 

Findings Regarding Aspects of Teachers' 
Professional Development 

This section contains the findings of analyses used to 
assess the relationship between total average student time-on-task 
in reading and five aspects of teachers' professional development. 
The initial analysis was used to test the hypothesis of the study. 

The five independent variables, reflecting various aspects 
of teachers' professional development, were correlated negatively 
with average student time-on-task in reading. Of these correla- 
tions, only possession of a Master's degree was found to be sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. This was a dichotomous variable which 
reflected whether or not the teacher had attained a Master's 
degree. A response of "no" was assigned a value of 1; a "yes" 
response was coded as a 2. Therefore, the statistically significant 
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correlation coefficient (-.436) Indicated that attaining a Master's 
degree was associated with a decreased amount of student time-on- 
task In reading. 

When the Independent variables were regressed against the 
dependent variable (total average student tlme-on-task In reading), 
only the variable measuring whether a Master's degree had been 
attained reached statistical significance at the .05 level. The 
F-ratlo of the final equation was not significant at the .05 level. 
The hypothesis could not be rejected. 

The statistical significance of the negative correlation 
coefficient associated with holding a Master's degree suggested the 
need for further exploration of this variable. Of the many circum- 
stances which could affect whether a Master's degree had been 
attained. It was of Interest here to ascertain If age and years of 
teaching experience had similar relationships with student time-on- 
task in reading. Therefore, an additional set of analyses were 
performed in which age and years of teaching experience were substi- 
tuted in the regression analysis for human relations training and 
number of noncredit courses completed in the past three years. 

The five independent variables in this new set all correlated 
negatively with student time-on-task in reading and two of the 
correlations were statistically significant. Possession of a Mas- 
ter's degree had a correlation coefficient of -.492 and years of 
teaching experience produced a coefficient of • ..3 with student 
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time-on- task. T) e resiilts of these analyses Indicate that possess- 
ion of a Master's degree was not a perfect proxy for age of the 
teachers and that Increased teaching experience was associated with 
a decline In student tlme-on-task In reading. 

When the Independent variables were regressed against total 
student time-on-task In reading, none were found to be statistically 
significant In the final equation. This equation produced an 
F-ratlo significant at the .05 level, although no Individual vari- 
ables were statistically significant. The Independent variables 
accounted for almost 33 percent of the variance In total average 
student tlme-on-task In reading. It should be noted, however, that 
there was little change In the variance accounted for after the 
possession of a Master's degree was entered Into the equation. 

Conclusions Regarding Aspects of Teachers' 
Professional Development 

1. There Is no relationship between total average student 
tlme-on-task In reading and four of the five aspects 
of teachers' professional development investigated In 
this study. 

2. Only one variable, possession of a Master's degree, was 
associated with student time-on-task at a statistically 
significant level. 

3. The significant negative correlation between years of 
teaching experience and student time-on-task suggests 
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that as teachers acquire more teaching experience their 
students exhibit a decrease In tlme-on-task In reading* 

Implications 

The findings reported In the preceding section suggest addi- 
tional Issues which warrant attention. These Issues are discussed 
in the following section which contains implications for practice 
and for future research. 

Implications for Practice 

1. The negative correlation between attainment of a Master's 
degree and student time--on-task in reading indicates 
that additional graduate study alone could possibly be 
expected to decrease student tlme-on-task. Accordingly, 
one should' not expect that student tlme-on-task will 
increase merely because teachers are encouraged to 
acquire additional academic preparation and rewarded 

for doing so. Furthermore, this finding suggests that 
if practitioners wish to increase student time-on-task, 
experiences and training which stress this task need to 
be designed and implemented rather than simply the 
attainment of a Master's degree. 

2. Professionals in the field of teacher education should 
examine closely the preparation received by prospective 
teachers. Time management, classroom management, and 
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use of curriculum materials all impact on the use made 
of time by students. If teachers were more adept at 
managing the resources at their disposal » they might be 
able to create an environment more conducive to on-task 
behavior by students. 

3. School administrators should communicate their interests 
in and concern for the way time is used by teachers and 
students. Classroom supervisors should pay attention to 
how time is spent during instructional periods and the 
total school day. Teachers should be given advice and 
counsel concerning how to use their own time, and that 
of their students, more effectively. 

4. Given the large disparity in the amount of on-task time 
spent in each mode of instruction by students in this 
study 9 it would be useful for teachers to consider care- 
fully the learning mode most likely to be effective for 

a particular topic or task. Self-examination of instruc- 
tional practices in this context could lead to a greater 
variety of instructional techniques being used with 
students, and allow teachers to investigate their own 
capabilities in using various modes of instruction. 

Implications for Future Research 

The limited amount of research involving time as a variable 
of interest permits one to identify several areas which merit 
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additional research effort* Among the topics which could serve as 
the focal point of future research are the following: 

1. The emergence of attainment of a Master's degree as a 
factor which serves to depress student tlme-on-task 
should encourage future researchers to focus more 
closely on this aspect of teachers* professional develop- 
ment. One approach would be to review the specific con- 
tent of the graduate program which culminated In the 
award of a Master's degree. Emphasis on a particular 
area (curriculum, research, theory, etc.) could offer 
further Insight Into the contribution of particular 
areas of study to Improved classroom practice. Another 
approach would be to examine more closely the extent to 
which attainment of a Master's degree Is a proxy for 
other confounding variables. Completion of a Master's 
degree program may be affected by many circumstances. 
Therefore, It Is Important to gain additional knowledge 
about how the specific content of a graduate degree pro- 
gram affects the professional performance of teachers. 

2. Ad stated previously, this research drew upon the data 
base of the larger School Resource Utilization Project, 
In which a vast array of data concerning teachers, 
parents, and students has been gathered. These data 
offer future researchers several possibilities. One 
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possibility Involves the use of Information supplied by 
teachers on their own allocation of time (see Appen- 
dix F). This Instrument represents a log kept by each 
teacher describing three "typical" weeks during the 
school year. Research focusing on the amount of time 
teachers devoted to planning, supervlslrg, performing 
clerical duties » and various other duties could yield 
Inslglit concerning how teachers allocate their own time 
among a wide range of alternative activities. Another 
Instrument, the Teacher Background, Preferences, and 
Opinion Questionnaire (See Appendix G), sought te&chers* 
personal responses to questions regarding educational 
matters. It would be of interest to relate teachers* 
personal beliefs and philosophies regarding education 
to their actual behavior in the classroom. Both of 
these data sets would aid future researchers who wish 
to explore the teacher's role in the educational process. 
It would be of interest to determine whether any rela- 
tionships exist between teachers' professional develop- 
ment, their allocation of time to various activities, 
and their background, preferences, and opinions. 
This research focused on the relationship between certain 
aspects of teachers' professional development and the 
time-on-task in reading exhibited by their students. 
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Similar research should be undertaken In other academic 
subjects to either strengthen the conclusions put forth 
here or offer contrasting findings. 
The research study reported In this work offers data, find- 
ings, conclusions, and implications concerning teachers and student 
tlme-on-task. As the study is read and the results Interpreted, it 
is important to reiterate several limitations. They incluow (1) 
the foui participating schools were not a random sample (although 
comparative statistics suggest they were not atypical of schools of 
similar size in Wisconsin); (2) a high percentage of student time- 
on- task should not be regarded as the sole objective of instruction; 
rather, time-on-task should be viewed as a means to an end; and 
(3) different reading textbooks and materials were used in the four 
schools; hence findings may be due in part to the use of different 
instructional methods and materials. 

The findings add to the existing body of knowledge, but at 
the same time underline the need for additional research which 
focuses on how teachers impact on students in the learning process. 
One cannot stress too heavily the important role that teachers play 
in shaping the educational experiences of their students. Thus, it 
is hoped that future researchers will strive to further clarify 
those aspects of teachers' skills, habits, and attitudes which con- 
tribute most prominently in making students* education a productive, 
enlightening, and enjoyable experience. 
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TEACHER PERSONAL DATA FORM 
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Teacher nuiiber 
School number 



TEACHER PERSOHAL DATA 



Mr. 

1. Mane ^»» 

Ms. 

Mrs. 

2. Address 



3. Phone Ho. ( )- 



4. Birthdste 

6. Race/National origin (circle one): 

s. Native American 

b. Black 

c. White 

7. Undergraduate institutions: 



5. Sex (circle one): M F 



d. Asian/Pacific Islander 
«i. Hispanic 

£. Other (specify) 



Dates 



Helor(s) 



Degrees 



8. Grsduate Institutions: 
Maae 



Dates 



Major(s) 



Degrees 



9. Total number of university credits esmed since last degree: 

10. Mia&ber of graduate credits earned in paat 12 months: 

11. Number of graduate credits earned in past 24 months: 

12. Are you currently enrolled li. a degree program? 

If yesy please give name of Institution, major* and degree: 
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13. Have you had any training designed to help you deal effectively with 
persons of other racial or cultural backgrounds, i.e.» huaan relations 
training? 



If yeo. describe briefly. 



14. List any articles on education that you have published in the past 
3 years. (Include title and publication.) 



15. List any presentations on education you have given in the past 3 years. 
(Include topic and audience.) 



16. List the professional organisations In which you hold membership. 



17. List the magazines and professional journals which you read regularly. 
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18 • Teaching experience: 



Totel number of yeere 

Number of yeers In 
present district 

number of yeers In 
present school 



Upper Elem. or Middle or 
Primary Intermediate Jr, High Sr» High 



19. By vhat method vere you placed at this school? (Circle one.) 

a* personal choice b. aaslsnment 

If a, why did you choose this school? 



If b» hov was your assignment determined? (Circle one.) 

a. seniority e. enrollment changes 

b. racial balance of faculty f. don*t know 

c. random selection g« other (specify) 

d. principal's request 



20. By what method were you placed in this grade or subject? (Circle one.) 
a. personal choice b. assignment 
If a, why did you choose this grade or subject? 



If b, describe how your assignment was determined. 
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21. List any school-related duties for which you receive additional compensa- 
tion during the school year (e.g., coaching » club sponsorship* supervision 
of extracurricular activities* curriculum cooaittees* etc*)* 



22. List any school*relatsd duties for which you do not receive additional 
covpcnsafion during the school year (e*g*9 FIA aeetlng attendance* 
lunchrooSi supervision* etc*)* 



23* List coanunity organizations of which you are a Kcaber. 



24* List volunteer services perfoxaed in past 3 years (e.g** hospital volunteer* 
collecting for charitable organizations* transportation of handicapped* 
etc*). 



25* List part-tljae and/or suaser Jobs held within the past 3 years. (Include 
suMar school teaching and currlculun coMittae work.) 

Job Dates Held h^ . Hours per Week 
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List any non-credit professional Ittproveownt courses, workshops, or 
conferences sttended in past 3 years. 



List any additional activities for lAlch salary schedule credit has been 
earned in past 3 years (e.g., continuing education imlts (CKO*s), travel, 
etc* / 
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PARENT CONSENT FORM 
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Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Individualized Schooling 

SCHOOL RESOURCE UTILIZATION STUDY 



Parental Consent Form 



The study In which you and your child are Invited and requested 
to participate Is designed to examine the ways In which a variety of 
resources » such as money and time, are used In the educational pro- 
cess and how various resources affect the progress of Individual 
students. The study will cover a three-year time period. Students 
who are In the third grade during the 1975-80 school year will be 
the focus of the study » which will be completed during your child's 
fifth grade year. In conducting the study, the researchers will 
observe students In school » review pertinent school records, and 
interview selected teachers and parents. 

All participants will remain anonymous » and no individual or 
school will be Identified In any reports of the research. 

Any questions you may have concerning the procedures to be used 
in the study will be answered. You are free to withdraw your consent 
and discontinue participation In the study at any time. 

Please sign below to Indicate your consent to participate In the 
study and return this form In the enclosed envelope. Thank you for 
your willingness to participate. 



Parent or Guardian Date 



. ^ ^ 11/15/79 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF UISC(»SIN-NADISOM 
Research and Developnenc Center for Individualised Schooling 
Resource UcilizaCion Project 

GUIDELINES FOR THE USE OF THE C/E CLASSROOM OBSERVATIC»I FORM 
(Revised. Sepcenber* 1980) 



Pre-Observation Activities 



• Enter the d«te» school* grade, subject, and the number of adults in che 
classrooB at the beginning of the observation period. 

• FroB the naster list of code numbers » enter the observer and teacher number. 
If more than one adult is present in the room, the code number of the 
teacher who is primarily responsible for the classroom activity being 
observed should be entered. Make a note as to the status of any other 
adult involved in the classroom activities. e.g.» older student, student 
teacher, aide, intern, parent volunteer, etc. 

• Noje one or any identifying characteristics of each of the five students 
being observed (e.g., red shirt, blond hair, wears glasses, etc.) and the 
student* s code number in the spmce provided on the form. 

• Enter the starting time when the first observation is made. 



Observation Procedures 



# Record one observation of each student at two-«lnute intervals during the 
entire course of the activity being observed. Use your best judgment in 
coding the type of activity in which the student is engaged. 



• Use a No. 1 black lead pencil. 

# Observation Category Description; 
On Task Times 



1. Independently: student is reading or studying, writing, working with 

learning aid, etc., alone . 

2. One-to-One: student is working with teacher, side or volunteer, 

with no other students. 

3. Small Group; student is working with adult in a less-than-class-size 

work group. 

4. Large Group; student is working with teacher and other students in 

class-sise or larger group. 

5. With student(s): student is working with other student(s), but not with 

an adult. A teacher or an aide is present but is not 
working with the student being observed. 
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Off Tatk Time 

6. Process Beh«vlor: student Is vsltlng for teacher before proceeding, 

getting directions, correcting tests, etc. 

7. Not m Task: student Is resting, staring, wandering around, 

leaving rooM for nooinstructional purposes, 
sharpening pencils, etc. 

8. Non-Observable: student has left roc* or is not sble to be seen by 

observer (sake note axplalning reason student was 
noii-dbsarvable) • 



Piocedural Problesa and Questions 

Insofar as possible, the ssm students should be folloived throughout 
the school day, since ideally our observationa will portrsy the v:sy 
each student spent his/her time throughout the course of a "typlcsl" 
school day. It may be necessary to exchange a student \ 1th another 
observer if students are regrouped, sove to another room, etc. If a 
student originally selected for obaarvation cannot be observed throughout 
the day it will be necaaaary to coaplete the "day" of observation at a 
later Hate. 

2. If the claas period being observed extends beyond 70 ainutes, continue 
recording the observatimKi on a second for« until the period ends. 
The eatire top of ^he eieco:^ fom should be coded exactly the same as 
the first font* Tt^ stop tiae" on the first form should be left blank. 
The "start time" on the second form should show the same "start time" 
as appears on the first form. The "stop time" on the second form is 
used to indicate when the claas terminatea. Bxwple: 

Start Stop 

Form 1 9:00 blank 
Form 2 9:00 10:30 

3. At the outset, it is not generally feasible to observe more than five 
students at ttro-minute intervals. As obser ars gsin experience and 
fsmiliarity with the form, it will often ae feasible to observe from 
7 to 10 students at tuo-^mlnute interval ^. 

4. It is generally desirable to lirult tb a nusber of observers in a claasroom 
St any time to not more than two persona, in large-group instruction, 
however, it may be possible and deafrsble to have more than two observers 
in the claasroom at the saue time. 

5. Any questions as to whether a class should be coded as reading or language 
arts should be resolved in favor of language arts. Thus library time, 
book fsirs, and the like should be coded ss language arts. The category 
"reading" is intended to cover formal l*''*truction in reading, and does not 
include activitiea in which the studen . is engaged in reading as a psrt of 
the activity* Use a marginal notation concerning the activity if you are 
in doubt so that it may be recoded later if necessary. 
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6. When doea • cUss period »frt ? This obvlouely will require the 
exercise of Judgpent on the pert of the observer. As s genersl rule, 
you should be guided by the teecher's behavior • Thus s class period 
starts vhen the teacher begins his/her effort to bring the group to 
order, to begin a presentation, to Inltlats structure for the tasks 

to be done. It Is posslbls. Indeed likely, that sosw students will be 
off-tesk at the start of a class period and others will be on*task. 
You should determine the beginning of a class period by the teacher's 
behavior, not by the student's behavior. The ssae rule should be 
followed In dstsmlnlng when a class period ends, although In this case 
sn Individual student aight continue to be on-task In a given subject 
(e.g., finishing a nath assigflnent or a reading asslgnaent) after the 
teacher has stopped the lesson end started to prepare for the next 
subject or class period. 

7. Whet if an aide, volunteer, or another teacher enters th- classroon 
d>.rlng a class period? Do not start a new fot«. Instead, note the 
tine the additional person(s) entered the roon In the right hand column 
and include the aid* In the "^adults'* coluan at ths top of the observation 
form. Ths nunbsr coded In the "^ndult" colisn should rspreeent the total 
nuBd>sr of adults who worked with students during the class period. Note 
In the right hand column tbm aides who were involved and their times of 
Involvement. 

8. Whet If t^a teacher prlmerilv responsible for directing the instruction 
changes, or the class sits chanaea drastically (e.g.. half the t*i^m» i^jiwa 
with a special teacher), darlna ths class periodt If this occurs, start 

a new observation form Inmediately. 

9. How should the siis of the class be determined? The class sise should 
reflect the total nunber of students who were Involved In the work of 
the class during the class period. For exsmpls, students who mles e 
portion of the class because they were In the IHC, library, rest room, 
etc. should be counted. However, e student who is In ths room only for 
e few moments, e«g., to get something from his/her desk, should not be 
counted. 

10. When e studeat being observed is working In a snail group, the number 
of persons In the small group should always be recorded In the right 
hand colunn of the 6bssrvation fom. 

11. What if e movie is being shown and it Is too dark to tell whet the 
subjects are doing? If you cannot see one of the students being 
observed clear?y enough to dsteniine whether or not she/he is on^-task 
or off-task, ths proper entry is "non<-observeble." If you cen't see, 
don't guess I 

12. What if a student is on*task during a class period but is obviously 
working on somsthing other then the sublsct matter of ths class — for 
eKsmple. a student who is working on math during reading class, or 
reading a library book, etc.? There era two obvious alternatives : 
cods the student as off-task because s/he is not engaged in reading, 
or cods the studsnt as "on-task** even though a/he la not engaged In 
reading. However, a poaaible solution would be to use category 9, 
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vhlch Is currently unaaslgned, together with the appropriate group 
size descriptor (Categories 1-5) , to Indicate that the student Is 
on-task but not on the subject the rest of the class Is working on. 
Thus 9 ons fioiild code both the appropriate category of (1-5) and also 
category 9. Note in the right-hand colun the subject in iriilch the 
student Is engaged. If this Infonsatlon can be determined. 

13. When the student under obssrvatlon Is engaged in one-to-one Instruction, 
note the adult — teacher, aids, volunteer, etc — with whom the student Is 
working. For exai^ls. If on the 10th obssrvatlon the student Is working 
with the teacher, cods a "2** indicating one-to-ons instruction and note 
"teacher (2)" In the right-hand colun. 

14. What constitutss procese behavior ? Process behavior is primarily found 
in situations where the student cannot proceed without sons action on 
the part of the teacher. Thus process behavior is teacher-initiated. 
Examplss would Include eltuatlons in which the teacher is giving direc- 
tions, when a student is waiting for the teacher to answer a Ration 

or to review the swudent*s work before the student can proceed. Correct- 
ing a test would be cleesif led as process behavior unless the teacher 
uses the activity as an instructional vehicle— for example, the teacher 
points out the reasons for a particular answer and helpe students to 
understand the rationala or basis for an answer. In general, process 
behavior is teacher-initleted, or at least la dependent on soa» action 
by the teacher. Observers muet use their best Judgment in determining 
whether the giving of directions by a teacher is best viewed aa Inatruc- 
tlonel or proceas behavior. A good general rule la if the directions 
are accompanied by statements telling why or giving a rationale it 
should be considered instructional; if not, it should be considered 
process behavior. 

15. Coding an activity in one of the on-task categories (1-5) means that 
the atudent la working on an activity sanctioned by the teacher either 
explicitly or Implicitly. An implicit sanctlo. exists when a student 
is obviously working on a subject or activity different from the rest 
of the class and the teacher makes no attempt to disturb or altar what 
the student is doing. 

16. When the entire sless starts a new subject, start a new observation form. 
The primary cue aa to when a new subject is started is the teacher's 



17. If a student is supposed/aaalgned to be working in group, but obviously 
working alone rather than within the group to which s/he is assigned, 
cods his/her behavior aa working independently . 

18. How should glvint a test be coded ? Testing students will be considered 
part of instruction iihether given orally (e.g., apelllng) or given as 

a writtan teat. It ahould be coded Juat as any other instructional 
activity, alnce aasessing pupil progrsss is sn integral part of any 
instructional program. (For coding the correcting of a teat, aee No. 14.) 
Code according to the else of the group Involved as for other instructional 
actlvitiea. 



behavior. 
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19. It la possible* Indeed likely , chmt one or tvo students could be 
working Individually while the reMinder of e class is involved in 
large->group instruction. I. is possible to have one student you are 
observing coded In Inatroctional Mde #1 (independent^ ) and others 
coded in Instructional aode #4 (large group) » or even in #3 (saall 
group). 

20. What priority shoald be eatabllshed when it is necessary to make 
choicas as to which subjects to <>b»ervs? The hi^heat priority ahould 
be accorded the baaic acadssdc subjects— <*readlAgp «athMatic8» language 
arts, aoeial studies, and science. If possible, it is desirable to 
obaerva studenta in the **apecial subjacts** such ss art, nuaic, and 
physical education, but thay rank below the baaic acadssdc aubjacts 

in priority for observation* 

21. What about students who are in apacial pyogrsM^. e.g. handicap^, 
bi«>linaual> diaadvanta>ad> etc.? All atudants in the regular fourth 
grade claasaa ahould be dbsarvad, ladndtog aalnstraanad handicapped 
atudsnts lAo aay be in the regular claaa for part of the day or for 
only certain aiibjacta. Students irtio are **pallad out** of the regular 
daasrooB to participate in a apeelal program (for axavple, for special 
help in reading, aath, or perhaps apeech correction) should be observed 
in those classes or activities* If you are uad>le to follow a student 
in such an activity, it la aoBatlaaa poaalbla to talk with the teacher 
involved and find out the nature of the instructional node (e.g., one- 
to-one, SBMll-group, etc.). In such cases, the aode could be identified 
if appropriate, but if the student cannot ba obaarvad, code aa category 18 
(non-6baarvable) and then try to pick up an observation of ths activity 
at soaa ;ither tiae, perhapa on a later date. W^ will net attsatpt to 
6bservci handicapped students who aay noalnally be fourth graders but 

who a^e in aelf^containad apacial claasroons* We will ^serve handi- 
capped students who are being aalnatrssasri in the regular claaaroon 
fvc at leaat psrt of the day. 

22. How should library timm^ i.e., the entire class goes to the library^ 
be coded ? As a general rule, library tlJM ahould be coded aa language 
arte. The only exception would be when the tine was used for foraal 
instruction in specific reading skills. 

23. How should one code the activity when a child la looking for a book 
in the library or IMC? Coding thla type of activity will require 
discretion on the part of the observer. For eumple, if the child 
is actively aaeking a reference book to answer a question aa part of 
an aasignaant, it alght ba coded aa part of the instructional activity 
or it might ba coded aa proceaa behavior. The observer will have to 
aake a Judgment baaed on the aituation. If the child la just browsing, 
it generally ahould bit coded aa off-taak behavior^ but if the browsing 
is teacher«*l£lt^aced or directed it could be conaldered process behavior. 
Of course, if the atudent is looking for a book as part of specific 
Instruction in how to fixid aaterlal in the DfC, it would be coded 

as on*taak behavior in the appropriate instructional aode. 
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24. How should clwroom •ctivities such as "guidmct" at Eau CUire or 
Skills" at MUtott be handlad ? They should be observed, if posalble, 
but are not as hl^ in priority as the basic acadenlc subjects. They 
would be coded as **other** in the subject category with a narginal 
notation to indicate the type of activity. Anothe*- activity of this 
type is "Hidlk and story tine** in sone of the schools. Although it 
Might be viewed as a part of language arts, it is preferable to code 
it under the **otber" category in the subject colnan and use a narginal 
notation to indicate the type of activity. 

25. What if one of the students vou are ^mmr ^^% B«^» to the HiC and the 
others reaain in the claaarooa? Stay wltii those in the classroon. 
Code the student who leaves to go to the DC (or the office » rest roon, 
etc.) as non-6bservidble (Category #8) and make a n a r g in a l notation if 
you know where the student went. 

26. How should an educatii^ il «-*t*>iH «ion proari be coded? It depends on 
the subject natter and whether the progrm is an integral part of the 
instructional activity. If it is used to provide fonal instruction 
in one of the basic acadenic subjects, it should be coded accordingly. 
If the television progrsn appears virtually unrelated to the -Instruction 
in one of the basic curricular areas, e.g., a TV progran on **Bicycle 
Safety," code it as **oth«r** in the subject utter category and code 

the instructional node in the usual nanner. 

27. How should an activity such as current events or Weekly Header be coded? 
In nost cases such activitiea would be coded as either language arts or 
social studies depending on the cnphasls given then by the teacher. It 
is possible that they could be considered to be reading Instruction if 
the e^hasis la placed on reading rather than current happenings or 
general connunlcatior skills. The observer will have to use discretion 
in coding these activities. 

Post Observetion Activities 

• Check the tine the activity ended and fill in the "Stop Tine" column. 
The day consists of 24 hours. Thus, 9:15 a.m. - 0915; 1:25 p.m. - 1325. 

# Be sure that all information is coded on the observation form. 

# If you made erasures, be sure that all wrong entries are erased completely. 
The sheet scanner will reject the foim if the erasures are not complete. 

• Be sure that your entries do not "slop ^ver" into another circle. If 
they extend beyond the circle the scanner is likely to reject them. 
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School Name 



RESOURCE UTILIZATION STUDY 



Staff Consent Form 



The research in which you are asked to participate is designed 
to study the ways in which a variety of resources are used in the 
educational process and how they affect individual students. The 
study will cover a three-year time period beginning with ihe 1979-80 
school year. In conducting the study » the researchers will observe 
students in school, analyze pertinent school documents » and interview 
selected teachers » parents » and administrators. 

All participants will remain anonymous » and no individuals or 
school will be identified in any reports of the research. 

Any questions you may have concerning the procedures to be used 
in the study will be answered. You are free to withdraw your consent 
and discontinue participation in the study at any time. 

Please sign below to indicate your consent to participate in the 
study. Thank you. 



Name 



Date 
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Wisconsin ReHeurrh j^nd Oevelopoient Center 
School Resource Utilization Study 



Pirectloni for CoipUtlnK the TeachT Tiae Allocation Chart 

This chart atteapta to obtain a close approxisation of your 8chool*related nctlvltieK for 
a typical week, including £ll of your activities during the school day and any carried on 
before or after school. A page la Included for Saturday and Sunday in the event that you 
do school-relatsd work on either of those days. Please he as fpecific as you can. Fill 
out one page at the end of each day for one week. Try to record every school*related 
activity in which you participate during the week. Keasaber to be as specific as possible 
about tines and activities. 

Two types of nchool-related activities are identified: tlae spent in direct instruction 
and time spent in other professional activities. Use the following exaaples and guide- 
lines to assist you in filling in the chart. 



Tlae Spent In Direct Instruction 

For those tlae blocks during which you are engaged in direct instructional activities, 
please specify: 

1. Naae of Subject Area 2. Nuaber of Students 

3. Work Group Size — Are the students working independently, one*to-one with a teacher 

or aide, in sasll groups (3^10), or in large groups (11>)? 

4. Names of Aides and type (aide, parent volunteer, intern, etc.) 

jxaaple 



Time Block i 8; 30-9:15 1 

1. Rcadinjt 2. 25 students 

3. SOZ large group; 50X i;.dependent 

4. Mrs. Saith (aide^; Ms. Jones (intern) 



Tiae Spent in Other Professional Activities 

For Chose tine blocks In which you are engaged in other school-related activities, 
speci fy: 

1. Type of Activity — supervision, planning, tutoring, clerical, testlng/aasesslnfi/ 

evaluating, socializing, parent-teacher conference, record- 
keeping, etc. 

2. Number of students, if the activity Involves students; if not, leave blank. 
3.-4. For planning tlae, give the subject area and the percentage of tlae devoted to 

planning for each subject. (Also, note if it is Joint planning tlae.) 

For supervision tlae, note where the supervision takes place (playground, lunch, 

hallway, study hnll, etc.). 

For testlng/nssesslng/evaluating, give the subject area(s). 
For tutoring, tell which students. 



Examples 



Time Block rr 2';00-12;3O I 
1. Tutorlnft 2. 2 Students 

3. John Johns. Roberta. 

4. Rows 



Tlaa Block ri2; 30-1:05 I 

1. Supervision 2, 35 students 

3. Study Hall 



Tlae Block I 1:05-1; 50 | 
1. Planning 2. 

3, Math 50X. Science 50% 

4. Math is joint planning 



When you are finished, look the chart over and aake sure It accurately describes 
your activities for each day of the week. 
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TEACHER TIME ALLOCATION CHART 

NAME DATE 



TIME 
BLOCK 


1 MONKT MfTMMCnON 

1 n OTNM fWrnONIL ACTMTV 


T»yiE 

BLOCK 
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1 




1 












TME 
BLOCK 


1 ilOMKT MSTNUCflON 


TIME 
BLOCK 


iMOMKTMtmucnoii 

1 riOTHfH MIOmilOIML i£TlMTV 


1 


1 « 




a 


4 


4 


TIME 
BLOCK 


n M «MCr MttWCTXJN 


TtME 
BLOCK 


iMOMceTNfTnucnoN 


1 




1 












TIME 
BLOCK 


1 riWWCT iMTWUCTlOW 

1 nOTNlii MOnSMMUL JCTfwmr 


TIME 
BmCK 


1 y 04ICCT MTNUCnON 


1 


1 ^ 




a 


4 


4 


TIME 
BLOCK 


IMOMCT MtmuCTKM 


TIME 
BLOCK 

1 


InoMKTMsnmcnoN 


1 « 






a 






TIME 
BLOCK 




TIME 
BLOCK 

1 




1 




a 


a 


4 




TIME 
BLOCK 


lyoMfCTiiSTmicnoN 

1 n OTMM MOmUUL ACTIVITY 


TIME 
BLOCK 


]M0«fCTM«TIIUCTO« 


1 




1 


9 




a 




^- 


TIME 
BLOCK 


QOMfCT WTWUCflOW 

; lOTMM mnomuMuiL Acrtvirv 


TfME 
BLOCK 


~1 Q OMiCT MTMiCrON 

iDwMtn MmsooL actmtv 


1 


1 « 




a 


4 




TIME 
BLOCK 




TIME 
BLOCK 


1 Q ^ct MsmucnoN 


1 


1 ^ 




a 


4- 


4 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-IiADISON 
Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
School Resource Utilization Project 

Teacher Background , Preferences » and Opinions 

Part I. Personal Background 

(Please circle the response which applies on multiple-choice 
answers.) 

1. In what type of comauinity have you spent most of your life? 
(Give your best estlaate.) 

a. In the open country or a farming coamunity. 

b. In a small town (less than 10,000 people). 

c. Inside a medium city (10,000 to 100,000 people). 

d. In a suburb of a medium city. 

e. Inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 people). 

f. In a suburb of a large city. 

g. In a very large city (over 500,000 people). 

h. In a suburb of a very large city. 

2. In what state have you spent most of your life? 

State 

3. During your childhood did you live most of the time with: 

a. Mother and father. 

b. Mother only. 

c. Father only. 

d. Mother and male guardian. 

e. Father and female guardian. 

f. Other (specify) 
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During the time when you were growing up» what type of work 
did your father (male guardian) normally do? You probably 
will not find his exact Job listed » but circle the number 
corresponding to the one that Is closest. 



a. Technlcal~ such as draftsman » surveyor » medical or 
dental technician » etc. 

b. Official— such as manufacturer » officer In a large 
company » banker » official or Inspector » etc. 

c. Manager— such as sales manager » store manager, office 
manager » factory supervisor » etc. 

d. Proprietor or owner— such as owner of a small business, 
wholesaler » retailer » contractor, restaurant owner, etc. 

e. Semiskilled worker— such as machine operator, bus or 
cab driver, meat cutter, etc. 

f . Clerical worker— such as bank teller, bookkeeper, sales 
clerk, office clerk, mall carrier, messenger, etc. 

g. Service worker— such as barber, waiter, etc. 

h. Protective worker* *-8uch as policeman, detective, 
sheriff, fireman, etc. 

1. Salesman— such as real estate or Insurance salesman, 
factory representative, etc. 

j . Farm or ranch manager or owner . 

k. Farm worker on one or more than one farm. 

1. Workman or laborer— such as factory or mine worVer, 

fisherman, filling station attendant, longshoreoian, etc. 

m. Pro f esslonal— such as accountant, artist, clergyman, 
dentist, doctor, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, 
college professor, social worker, etc. 

n. Skilled worker or foreman— such as baker, carpenter, 

electrician, enlisted man In the armed forces, mechanic, 
plumber, plasterer, tailor, foreman In a factory or 
mine, etc. 

o. Don*t know. 

p. Does not apply. 
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5. How many years of school did your father (or male guardian) 
complete? 

a. None, or some grade school. 

b. Finished grade school. 

c. Some high school. 

d. Finished high school. % 

e. Technical or business school after high school. 

f. Some college t but less than 4-year college. 

g. Graduated from a regular 4-year college. 

h. Attended graduate or professional school. 
1. Don't know. 

j. Does not apply (no father or male guardian present). 

6. Hov many years of school did your mother (or female guardian) 
complete? 

a. None, or some grade school. 

b. Finished grade school* 

c. Some high school. 

d. Finished high school. 

e. Technical or business school after high school. 



f. 



Some college 9 but less than 4 years. 



Graduated from a regular 4-year college. 



h. 



Attended graduate or professional school. 



1. 



Don't know. 



J. 



Does not apply (no mother or female guardian present). 
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7. During the time when you were growing up, what type of work 
did your mother (or female guardian) normally do? You 
probably will not find her exact job listed, but circle 
the number corresponding to the one that Is closest. 

a. Housewife . 

b. Technical — such as medical or dental technician* 
designers editor or reporters etc. 

c. Off lclal~ such as officer In a large company, banker t 
official or Inspector* etc. 

d. Manager — such as sales manager, store manager, office 
manager, etc. 

Proprietor or owner~ such as owner of a small business, 
wholesaler, retailer, restaurant owner, etc. 

f • Semiskilled worker— such as a factory machine operator, 
bus or cab driver, meat cutxer, seamstress, etc. 

g. Clerical WDrker~ 5iuch as b&nk teller, bookkeeper, 
sales clerk, mall carrier, messenger, etc. 

h. Service worker~ such as hair dresser, waitress, etc. 

1. Protective worker — such as detective, sheriff, etc. 

j. Sales person~ such as real estate or Insurance 
sales person, factory representative ^ etc. 

k. Farm or ranch manager or owner . 

1. Farm worker on one or more than one farm. 

m. Worker or laborer~ such as cleaning woman, factory or 
::<iine worker, etc. 

n. Professlonal' ^such as a teacher, accountant, artist, 
dentist, doctor, engineer, lawyer, librarian, teacher, 
college professor, social worker, etc. 

o. Skilled worker or foreman — such as bako.r, upholsterer, 
tailor, foreman in a factor or mine, etc. 

p. Don*t know. 

q. Does not apply. 
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8. If you have held other teaching positions, in what type of 
school was your first full-time teaching position? 

a. A school in the open country or a farming coimminity, 

b. A school In a small town (less than 10»000 people). 

c. A school in a medium city (10,000 to 100,000 people). 

d. A school in a suburb of a medium city. 

e. A school inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 people). 

f . A school in a suburb of a large city. 

g. ^ school in a very large city (over 500,000 people). 

h. A school in a suburb of a very large city. 

9. Why did you leave your first teaching position? 

a. I moved to another city for reasons not related to my job 
preferences . 

b. Family obligations led me to leave teaching temporarily. 

c. There was an opening in another school which was more 
attractive to me. 

d. I was transferred to another school. 

e. Other (Specify) 



10. If you have taught in more than one school previously, in what 
type of school was your second full-time teaching job? 

a. A school in the open country or a farming conatunicy. 

b. A school in a small town (less than 10,000 people). 

c. A school in a medium city (10,000 to 100,000 people). 

d. A school in a suburb of a medium city. 

e. A school inside a large city (100,000 to 500,000 people). 

f . A schorl in a suburb of a large city. 

g. A school in a very large city (over 500,000 people). 

h. A school in a suburb of a very large city. 
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11. If you could take your choice of school settings » which 
would you choose? 

a. All children of professional and white-collar workers. 

b. Hostly children of professional and white-collar 
workers. 

c. Children from a general cross-section of the comniunity, 

d. Mcjtly children of factory and other blue-collar 
workers . 

e. Children of rural families. 

f. I have no preference. 

12. What type of class do you most like to teach? 

a. A hlgh-ablllty group. 

b. An average-ability group. 

c. A lov-ablllty group. 

d. A mlxed-ablllty group. 

e. I have no preference. 

13. Overall, how would you rate the academic ability level of 
the students in this school? 

a. Excellent 

b. Good 

c. Average 

d. Fair 

e. Poor 

14. Overall, how would you rate students In your school on 
how hard they try In school? 

a. Excellent 

b. Good 

c. Average 

d. Fair 

e. Poor 
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15. Overall t how would you rate students In (most of) your 
class (es) on how hard they try In school? 

a. Exc silent 

b. Good 

c. Average 

d. Fair 
e« Poor 

16. Overall t how would you rate the academic ability level of 
students in (most of) your class (es)? 

a. Excellent 

b. Good 

c. Average 

d. Fair 

e. Poor 

Please estimate the percentage you feel Is correct for the 
following Item. 

17. It would be Ideal If every student mastered the currlculiim. 
Realistically 9 however » we know that some do and some do 
not. In general^ what percent of your students do you 
expect to master the curriculum? 

^ students master the curriculum. 

18. Some teachers like to give a test to their students before 
beginning Instruction to find out how much the students 
know about the subject. Other teachers do not like to do 
this. Before you began instructing your class (es) this 
year 9 did you administer a test to assess your students? 

a. No. 

b. Yes 

19. Do you allow students to call out comments or questions 
without first raising their hands to get permission? 

a. Often 

b. Seldom 

c. Never 
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20. Hov strict do you feel that you are In class? 

a. Very strict. 

b. Somewhat strict. 

c. Not strict at all. 

21. On the average, how much homework do you assign per day? 

a. None. 

b. Less than 1/2 hour. 

c. Between 1/2 hour and 1 hour. 

d. Betweeim i hour and 1 1/2 hours. 

e. Between 1 1/2 hours and 2 hours. 

f. More than 2 hou«:s. 

22. Generally » do you feel that a student's receiving a lower 
grade than usual 

a. encourages effort by making the student work harder 
to improve » or 

b. discourages him/her and provides negative reinforcement^ 

^ 23. Think about this school year. In a typical month, how 
often do you have severe disruptions (fights, loud and 
boisterous play, running or pushing) in your classroom? 

a. Never. 

b. Once or twice. 

c. 3 to 5 times. 

d. 6 to 10 times. 

e. More than 10 times. 

24. Most teachers pitch their level of instruction to the high, 
the middle, or the low achievers when planning a lesson 
for the entire class. Which group do you pitch your 
instruction toward? 

a. High 

b. Middle 

c. Low 
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25. Would stricter enforcement of rules be very likely » 
somewhat likely » or not very likely to eliminate 
discipline problems? 

a. Very likely. 

b. Somewhat likely. 

c. Not very likely. 

26. What kinds of competition do you use most often as 
classroom motivation devices: 

a. None. I never use competition. 

b. Individual competition (for prizes, recognition, etc.). 

c. Group competition (teams). 

d. Individual and group competition about equally. 

27. A child may be graded differently depending on what the 
teacher emphasizes. Several factors may be examined In 
assigning grades. Circle the number in the column that 
most nearly represents the degree to which each of the 
5 factors below is used by you in assigning grades. 

Not Minor Some MaJ or 

Used Influence Inf luence Inf luence 



a. IQ or general 
ability 

b. Obedience to 
classroom rules 

c. Personal qualities 
of the student 

d. Effort 

e. Success or 
failure in doing 
assigned work 

f. Other (specify) 



2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 



4 

4 

4 
4 
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Part III. Professional Beliefs and Opinions 

The following statements are designed to elicit opinions about 
teaching and Its methods and goals. There Is considerable disagree- 
ment about these and thus no "correct** answers. CONSIDERING THE 
GRADE LEVEL AND SUBJECT MATTER YOU TEACH > please give your own 
opinion about each statement. Read each statement and decide how 
YOU feel about It. Then circle the appropriate response. Please 
respond to every Item. 

Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 

28. It Is better to 
avoid word games 
and similar exer- 
cises In which 
students compete 
with one another 
in front of the 
whole class. 

29. Students* questions 
are usually quite 
thoughtful. 

30. The main purpose of 
education should be 
to teach people 
what to think. 

31. A good teacher should 
feel free to admit 
that he/she does not 
know the answer to 
a question. 

32. The most useful 
manner of dealing 
with poor work on 
the part of a 
student la to 
require repetition 
of the work done 
badly. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
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Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 



33. The teacher's 
personality Is far 
more Important to 
student learning 
than the metnods 
used to teach 
subject matter. 1 

34. Effective teaching 
requires that the 
teacher know the 
personal character- 
istics and back* 
ground of his/her 
individual students 
thoroughly. 1 

3i. StuJents %d.ll think 
for themselves If 
permitted. 1 

36. Teachers should 
usually begin an 
explanation with 
an Illustration 
In terms of some 
everyday object or 
event. 1 

37. The primary function 
of examinations Is 
to help students 
evaluate their own 
learning. 1 

38. Whether or not 
students are happy 
In the classroom Is 
much less Important 
than whether or not 
they are learning 
what they should be 
learning. 1 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
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39. Nowadays » schools 
too often develop 
everything about 
the student but 
his mind. 



Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 



4 



40. A good teacher Is 
one who Is careful 
to avoid doing the 
students* work for 
them. 



41. Making a lesson 
dramatic often 
results In students 
missing the point 
of the lesson. 



4 



42. Teachers should talk 
to students Just as 
they would to an 
adult. 1 



4 



43. Textbooks should be 
the primary focus of 
most of the teaching- 
learning activity In 
the classroom. 



4 



44. A teacher need spend 
only a little time 
with bright students 
since they can 
usually learn by 
themselves. 1 



45. Students learn much 
from Interaction with 
other students; 
therefore the teacher 
should provide abun- 
dant opportunity for 
small-group 
discussions In the 
classroom. 
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Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 

46* Unless explanations 
are short » students 
tend to lose Interest 
and ability to 

follov. 12 3 4 5 



47. A teacher generally 
ought to engage in 
a considerable amount 

of sheer repetition. 1 2 3 4 5 



48. Teachers should 
frequently ask 
students y "Is that 
clear?" or "Do you 
understand?" and 

the like. 12 3 4 5 

49. A teacher should 
discourage students 
from moving around 

the room freely. 1 2 3 4 5 



50. During actual 
Instruction y one 
should seldom let 
more than a few 
minutes go by without 
asking a student to 
do something y such as 

answer a question. 1 2 3 4 5 



51. A teacher's job Is 
primarily one of 
communicating and 
explaining subject 

matter. 12 3 4 5 

52. Within most class- 
rooms » students 
should be divided 
Into fast, slow* and 
average ability 

groups • 12 3 4 5 
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Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 

53. The use of a %ride 

variety of currlcular 
materials very often 

leads to confusion. 1 2 3 4 5 



54. Objective type 
examinations are 
undesirable because 
they force the 
student to produce 
original Ideas or 

to organize them. 1 

55. Even at the risk of 
boring some students » 
the teacher should 
take pains to 
explain things 
thoroughly. 1 

56. Schoolvork should 
never be assigned 

as a punishment. 1 

57. Knowledge is frequently 
emphasised as an 
educational objective 
out of all proportion 
to Its usefulness or 
relevance for the 
develoiment of the 
Individual. 1 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



58. Good teaching and 

genuine affection for 
students are two 
separate things and 
have little if any- 
thing to do with 

each other. 1 2 3 4 5 
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Strongly Strongly 
Disagree DlsaRree Uncertain Agree Agree 



59. The best way to teach 
mathematics Is to 
demonstrate the 
operations (letting 
principles take care 
of themselves) and 
then assign good 
concrete problems 
of varying degrees 
of difficulty. 



4 



60. If some students 
don't understand what 
the teacher Is saying 
While most of the 
students do under- 
stand » then it Is 
unfair to the class 
to take time out to 
ansver their 
questions. 1 

61. Nonachlevlng students 
should be failed. 1 



62. One should use the 
blackboard a great 
deal» even If only 
to emphasize a 

verbal description. 1 

63. An active discussion 
In which students 
are Involved Is 
educationally worth-* 
while regardless of 
what It Is about. 1 



4 



64. We do not know enough 
about teaching to 
make possible the 
formulation of 
definite rules and 
procedures for good 
teaching. 1 
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65. Teachers should 
reward effort and 
penalise lack of 
effort regardless 
of the amount of 
mastery achieved. 



Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Agree 



4 



66. The lecture method 
(i.e. 9 talking 
continuously for 
15 minutes or more 
on a given subject) 
Is seldom desirable. 



67. Suppose a student were to do a project for extra credit. In 
this situation, would you be very likely, somewhat likely, or 
not very likely to give the student a better grade If: 

Very Somewhat Not very 
llkelv likely likely 

a. You knew that the student 
cancelled all his/her plans so 
that he/she could spend most of 
his/her evenings and weekends 
for a couple of weeks working on 

the project? 12 3 

b. You knew that the student worked 
on the project in his/her spare 

time? 12 3 

c. You knew that the student missed 
a favorite T.V. program to work 

on the project? 12 3 
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Suppose you knew that a student had studied especially hard 
or tried especially hard during a particular marking period » 
but scored no better than usual on tests » would you be 
very likely , somewhat likely , or not very likely to: 

Very Somewhat Not very 
likely likely likely 

a. Give the student the grade 
he/she had scored on tests 

during the marking pevlod? 12 3 

b. Give the student a higher 
grade than he/she had scored 
on tests during the marking 

period? 12 3 

c. Give the student one of the 

best grades in the class? 12 3 
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